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JUNE RAIN. 





White is the red; the green is gray. 
The tears of June, lamenting May, 
Heavily on her children weigh. 
The rain it raineth every day. 


On Friday one bold rose took heart, 

And pushed her sheaths of green 
apart; 

The hailstones slew her on her spray. 

The rain it raineth every day. 


A daring lily lifted up 
Her golden torch, her crystal cup. 
st | She’s beaten down and stained with 
| clay. 
Bs The rain it raineth every day. 


Into her sheltering leafage cowers 
Poor Elder-Mother with her flowers, 
And wishes June six months away. 
The rain it raineth every day. 
Nora Chesson. 
The Academy. 


BIRDALONE. 
(North Somerset.) 


There grows a tharn by Avonside, 
And there my birdie built her nest. 

Oh! I’ve a-wandered far and wide, 
But still that music breaks my rest. 

Ne’er came a zweeter nightingale 

} To whistle to a greener spring, 

iB In those lost hours in Avon Vale 

; That were so light upon the wing. 


ee < ene no 


, Lost, lost and gone, zweet Birdalone! 
The songs I loved, the nest I knew. 

She made my very heart her own, 
And took it with her when she flew. 





Far down, far down on Avonside, 
When zummer plimmed the mowen 
grass, 
Wr’ little Phoebe Fern beside, 
Droo steamen fields my feet 
pass; 
Till by the snowy hawthorn trees 
We stayed our rustling steps 
fear, 
While forth upon the scented breeze 
Rang the vurst notes, so zweet and 
clear. 


would 


for 





June Rain. — One Sunset. 















Ah! silver clear, zweet Birdalone! 
The silver fluting notes we heard; 

And Phoebe’s hand upon my own 
For fear I scared the tiny bird! 







Sing low, sing low on Avonside, 
Low warble to the whispering 
stream! 
The birds ‘return wi’ zummertide, 
But not the music of my dream. 
They come a-courting spring again, 
They pipe and whistle as they will, 
But I have sought one nest in vain: 
The bird is fled, the song is stili. 











For ever still, zweet Birdalone’ 
You only sang for her and me! 
And ere your nestlin’s wings 
grown 
The nestlin’ of my heart was free. 
Edward Sydney Tylee. 
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ONE SUNSET. 










We had no hope that this would be the 
end; 
An hour before, gray mist was on the 
plain, 
Gray mist beyond, where shore and 
cloudiand blend, 
And on the glooming hills a wraith 
of rain. 
Weary, at last, of hearing from afar 
The wind’s eternal warring with the 
sea, 
Day turned to face its certain des- 
tiny— 
Shadowless dusk and dark without a 
star, 














Then, ritt on rift, a glory broke the 
sky: 
Out of the west, long color-columns 
hurled, 
Scaled high heaven, and stormed, 
and overcame 
The outposts of the darkness. 
denly 
The watching north took fire, and 
half the -world 
Was compassed by an arc of shaken 
flame, 









Sud 









Nannie Byrd Turner. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 








Books About Children. 


BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN.* 


Sonse twenty years ago Mr. Watts- 
Duntyn wrote an essay on The New 
Here:-his new hero was the child. 
But she cult of childhood is not so new 
after all; it is at least coeval with 
Christianity. Al through the Middle 
Ages artists were imspired by the 
thought of the Mother and the Child, 
while the sweet Lives of the little 
saints read as though they were writ- 
ten in the childhood of the world. The 
Chancellor Gerson, reformer and con- 
troversialist, gathered the children 
about him and besought their prayers. 
Fra Angelico found in them the types 
for angelic beings; and Savonarola, not- 
withstanding his austerity, was hum- 
ble in the presence of innocents At 
the Renaissance, Sir Thomas More 
could forget his ermine and his dig- 
nity, and write pretty letters full of 
playfulness to “his sweet babes.” 
Even Montaigne admits his delight “in 
the running up and down of children”; 
and Bishop Andrewes in his prayers 
did not forget to thank God “for the 
sweetening of the world by infants.” 

Shakespeare introduced more than 
me pert little boy into his plays. He 
knew the value of children in art— 
their neiveté and pathos. Fuller dedi- 
cated his Pisgah’s Sight of Palestine to 
. little lord; and, later still, “Namby 


Pamby” Phillips wrote odes to the 


*1.~“ The*History ofthe Fairchild Family, 
r the Child’s Manual.” Being a Collection of 
Stories calculated to show the Importance 
and Effects of a Religious Education. By 
Mary Martha Sherwood. Part I., 1818; Part II; 
1842; Part III, 1847. (London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co.) 


“The Works of Juliana Horatia Ewing” 
1841-1885]. Sixteen volumes. (8 P.C.K. 


“ A Child’s Garden of Verses.” By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. (London: Longmans, Green 
Co., 1888.) . 


i. “The Golden Age” (1896) and “ Dream 


small offspring of great people. These 
appreciations were intended to flatter 
parents, and Gay was perhaps the first 
writer of distinction in England who 
deliberately wrote for the very young. 
Later still, Shenstone found his happi- 
est inspiration in a village school; and 
Wordsworth glorified child-life in his 
“Intimations of Immortelity.” 

And yet, for all this, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton was right. The child as a 
hero for poets and novelists is new. 
He now sits enthroned in the place 
once filled by his elder sister. Not 
her wilful whim, but his unconscious 
humor lightens the pages of fiction. 
We are asked to weep above a little 
cot rather than over a hopeless love 
entanglement. Our delight in heroism 
is satisfied by a small boy with a tin 
sword; we no longer demand a Guards- 
man with a Victoria Cross. 

But how are we to account for this 
prevalent taste for the nursery and its 
details? At first sight it might be sup- 
posed to spring from the great num- 
ber of women writers and a probable 
preponderan*e of women readers. But 
we remember at once that child life 
has been delineated and interpreted as 
successfully by men. Swinburne, Pa- 
ter, Stevenson, Kenneth Grahame, 
William Canton, Barrie and Kipling 
have all contributed of their best to 
Days’ ’ (1899). By Kenneth Grahame. (London: 
John Lane.) 

5. “ The Little White Bird.” By J. M. Barrie. 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1902.) 

6. “The Noisy Years.” By Mabel Dearmer 
(London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1902.) 

7. “A Romance of the Nursery.” By E. Al- 
len Harker. (London: John Lane, 1903.) 

& “Concerning Paul and Fiammetta.” By 
the same. (London: Edward Arnold, 1906 ) 

9%. “New Treasure Seekers.” By E. Nesbit. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1904.) 

10. “Oswald Bastable and Others.” By the 
same. (London: Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., 
1905.) 
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this new literature. It is not lacking 
in virility; it is amazing in its variety. 

The Cynic, indeed, may remark that 
we live’in a sentimental age, and are 
suffering not only from a softening of 
the heart but a.so from a softening of 
the brain; that the old world ap- 
proaches its dotage, and would conceal 
its waning powers by an affectation of 
childishness. But every other age was 
equally sentimental; and our senti- 
mentality is surely more healthy than 
that of our grandparents. It is better 
to cry over Misunderstood than over the 
tales supplied to Lydia Languish. Our 
emotions find a more natural vent than 
in the days of Byronism; and it is 
something to our credit that we can 
read Mrs, Sherwood and cannot read 
the Countess of Blessington. 

The Pessimist might provide a better 
explanation. He might urge that we 
are tired and disillusioned; that we 
would escape from the actualities of 
life into a world where everything is 
played at. Life has become so com- 
plex and so disappointing that we long 
for simplicity and Nursery Tea. We 
like to remember the time when we 
could echo that couplet of Stevenson's: 


The world is so full of a number of 
things, 

1 am sure we should all be as happy as 
Kings. 


We find a pleasure in self-mockery 
when we attend seriously to the mim- 
icry of children. We are quizzing our- 
selves when we put into the mouths of 
little people the principles by which 
we live. Reduced to the simple terms 
of an infantile vocabulary, much tat 
is thought of as recondite wisdom is 
shown to be folly in disguise. 
Whatever truth may lurk in the Pes- 
simist’s explanation as to the popular- 
ity of nursery books it certainly does 
not account for their being wrijten. 
Most of the authors are genuine child- 
lovers; they write of what interests 
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themselves. Some of them write so 
well because they have remained so 
young, and for those young in heart 
the word “pessimism” has no meaning. 

The Optimist also has his explana 
tion. He sees in this literature the 
guarantee that the ties of family life 
are not loosened, that we still rever- 
ence Motherhood and the sanctities of 
home. He thinks also that we are be- 
ginaing to understand what Our 
Blessed Lord meant when He told us 
to become as little children. He hopes 
that our faces are set towards the 
Kingdom of Heaven. He speaks of the 
instinctive devotion of men to an idea! 
of purity and virginity. 

There is much to be said for the Op- 
timist’s point of view, but it is not to 
be justified by all the facts. Mrs. 
Ewing and Mrs, Allen Harker do in- 
deed glorify the home, but many of 
our little heroes in fiction are without 
any reverence for the home or any- 
thing else. They are delightful fawn- 
like figures, inconsequent and irrespon- 
sible, living their own lives for them- 
selves alone, and they only regard their 
elders in so far as they minister to 
their pleasures or mar them. Now 
Puck provides plentiful entertainment 
in a book. He touches us lightly to 
laughter or tears. We are delighted to 
hear of his tricks. We should like to 
play with him, kiss and tickle him; 
but we refuse to regard him as a mora! 
being or to consider his moral signifi 
cance. 

Some recent books go further an 
make our hearts ache. Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, for instance, recently pro 
duced one which is called A Little Boy 
Lost. It is beautiful as Nature is beav- 


tiful, and Mr. Hudson is a Naturalist. 
Like Nature, too, it suggests much that 
is tender while it remains heartless. 
The little boy, predestined to wander. 
loses his mother without a regret, e* 
capes from the kindly savage wome® 
who would 


have fostered him, and 
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from the beautiful Lady of the Hills 
who loved him as ber own child. He 
longs to know, to see, to touch, to feel; 
he is sensitive to all that is beautiful; 
he delights in all that is living; with a 
shout of joy he welcomes the sea. He 
can weep over a dead flamingo, and 
laugh with Old Jacob; he accepts ca- 
resses in the comfortable lap of the 
Lady of the Hills; but he has no heart 
for his kind, no gratitude, no memary, 
no morals. He never feels the need of 
support, It is a fairy tale wonderfully 
told; and yet we closed the book with 
a sigh—how hopeless and unsatisgfyiug 
are all things without God in the 
world! 

Must we, then, conclude that the mo- 
tive which inspires the Nursery Litera- 
ture is restricted to an artistic appre- 
ciation of childhood? By no means; 
and yet it is eften nothing more. 
Children are so pretty; they are such 
responsive pets; their blunders are so 
amusing in story-books; and their 
naughtiness reminds us of a past that 
we like to remember, do not repent of, 
and at least in the story-books do not 
condemn, Their ambitions are so gro- 
lesque, often so grandiose; their imag- 
ination is unfettered by the possibilities 
of prosaic life, Their woes are so real, 80 
like our own, that we can sympathize, 
and yet so transitory that we can smile, 
hey are 30 weak, and small, and heip- 
less that their little hands appeal to 
cur compassion; they are so ‘imperti- 
nent, noisy, and assertive that we 
must needs attend to them. They offer 
themselves with irresistible adandon as 
a subject for the facile pen. In con- 
sequence, they have been exploited by 
the sentimentalists whose books are la- 
belled sweet, by the humorists whose 
books are labelled charming, and by 
the poor creatures who try to be funny. 
The last have the lightest task, for 
nothing is easier to produce than Mas- 
ter Malaprop. And none of ‘these 
writers should miss their public. We 


all wish to be sweetened, charmed, 
and made to laugh. 

This brings us to our second point— 
why, if the prevalent taste for the 
Nursery be so natural, was it not sat- 
isfied before? Our answer to this 
question would be that in olden time 
children were not allowed sufficient 
freedom in the presence of their el- 
ders in order to display their own 
proper loveliness. In the earlier Mid- 
die Ages, no doubt, they had much 
freedom, but then there was but lit- 
tle literature. As time crept on, the 
belief that “all virtues are closed in 
courtesy and all vices in villany” be- 
came crystallized in a code of manners, 
quite artificial and very precise. When 
such manners made men or marred 
them, children were at a disadvantage. 
All spontaneity was discouraged, and 
they had not lived long enough to find 
in art second nature. jood Master 
Russell and others very properly 
wished to impress their charges 


With a sense of the weight of the word 
“behave”; 


but children are not most attractive 
when repeating lessons. 

With the Tudors came despotism, 
and the spirit of tyranny permeated 
every department of life. Any one 
who reads <Ascham’s account of 
what Lady Jane Grey had to suffer 
from her odious parents will under- 
stand why children did not “show off” 
in those days. No doubt there were 
exceptions even then, and some chil- 
dren were indulged; but a king’s fa- 
vorite, a favorite slave and a favorite 
child, and all others allowed privileges 
through partiality denied to their de- 
gree, incur the odium of mankind. “A 
favorite has no friends,” says Gray; 
and “My Lady's eldest son, evermore 
tattling,” was no exception to this rule. 

Then came Puritanism with other 
reasons for suppressing children. Pur- 
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itans were more preoccupied with orig- 
inal sin than with actual transgres- 
sions; and as they did not much be- 
lieve in sacramental grace they 
whipped ‘the offending Adam out of 
children, High spirits were a sign of 
the devii’s possession—what was joy- 
ous was dangerous to morals, and de- 
monstrativeness had something of the 
nature of sin. John Wesley’s mother 
was an admirable matron who brought 
up a large family on small means. She 
treated boys and girls alike; and “when 
turned a year old (and some before) 
they were taught to fear the rod and 
to ery softly.” 

Children then, no doubt, were quite 
as happy as they are now, but they 
did not lena themselves to literary 
treatment, Children then, as now, 
laughed and played, quarrelled and 
fought, got into mischief, cultivated 
their gift for wonder, and aspired to 
heroism. But they did all these things, 
so far as possible, by themselves out 
of the way. In the presence of their 
elders they were stiff and prim; they 
knew it was for them to stand and 
wait; they spoke when they were 
spoken to, said “Sir” and “Madam,” 
did as they were told directly, or were 
promptly disciplined with the birch. 

We have grown more tender-hearted 
in these latter days. We may have 
grown wiser; we have certainly grown 
more careless as to how our little ones 
behave. Our grandfathers, if they 
were too pompous to treat their chil- 
dren as playmates, at least never re- 
garded them as piaythings. They 
strove to mould and fashion miniature 
men and women, and were at most tol- 
erant of a childishness soon to be out- 
grown, Chesterfield, writing from 
Babiole to his grandson, and the au- 
thor of The Edifying History of Miss 
Jemima Meek, had this in common; they 
were solicitous about the future. Nei- 
ther regretted nursery days, neither 
thought of infancy with delight. Both 
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were compassionate in their endeavors 
to show the way how to escape from 
childishness. 

But if children did not provide 
materials for literature, they had 
their own books. Chapmen carried 
in their packs the sanguinary sto- 
ries of Jack the Giant Killer and Jack 
and the Bean Stalk. There were many 
other “wild tales” approved of by 
Charles Lamb. Richard Johnson was 
successful with his Seven Champions, 
and the charming book prepared at 
Little Gidding was not successful. It 
has only been unearthed and reprinted 
in these latter days. Perault’s tales 
made their way into England, and 
children appropriated to themselves 
Pilgrim's Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and 
Gulliver's Travels, which had not been 
intended for them. 

As the eighteenth century advanced 
Mr. Newberry began to tempt “little 
masters and misses” to improve their 
naughty ways by little books adorned 
with gilt and Dutch paper. He also 
cared for the -health of their bodies, 
and sold “Dr. James’s Powders” and 
other patent medicines. He had a 
tradesman’s eye to his own profits, and 
the stories puffed his remedies not 
without humor. “He was the honest- 
est man in creation,” said Dr. Gold- 
smith; and he throve upon morality 
and purges. His tales show the ki" 1- 
liness that resorts to masking powder 
in jam; and his readers must have beep 
greedy of jum to stand such an in- 
tolerable deal of powder. It was a 
moral age, or rather an age of moraliz- 
ing. Omniscient parents with a gift 
for exposition answer at length chil- 
dren with a passion for information; 
pattern parents inflict salutary pun- 
ishments with awful warnings that 
the said punishments may be repeated 
and prolonged in another world. And 
yet these little books were popular— 
the wicked children especially so. ‘The 
small reader is a censorious person 
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with an appetite for exemplary jus- 
tice where he is not personally col- 
cerned. He is like Tom Tulliver, who 
“was particularly clear on one point— 
namely, that he would punish every- 
body who deserved it: why, he wouldn't 
have minded being punished himseif, 
if he deserved it; but then, he never 
did deserve it.” 

The nineteenth century began with 
a belief in enlightenment. The day 
had come for “the learned friend.” 
Children suffered from him, as well 4s 
their elders, and Coleridge quizzes 


the numberless writers of the small, but 
luminous works on arts, trades and sci- 
ences, natural history and astronomy, 
all for the use of children from three 
years old to seven, interwoven with 
their own little biographies and nursery 
journals, to the exclusion of Goody Two 
Shoes, as favoring superstition by one 
party, and of Jack the Giant Killer as a 
suspicious parody on David and Go- 
liath by the other. 


Far, far beyond, where’er my eyeballs 
stray, 
By Lucifer ‘tis all one milky way! 


Charles Lamb and Sir Walter Scott 
agreed in abominating this literature. 
The former preferred “wild tales” and 
the latter Border ballads. When it 
came to instruction, Sir Walter writes: 
“Your ordinary Harry should be kept 
to his grammar, and your Lacy of 
most common occurrence will be best 
employed upon the sampler, instead of 
wasting wood and cutting their fingers, 
which I am convinced they did, though 
their historian says nothing of it.” 
Again he says: “There is no great use 
in teaching children in general to roof 
houses or build bridges, which, after 
all, a carpenter or muson does a great 
deal better at two-and-sixpence a day.” 

These remarks were made in criti- 
cizing Miss Edgeworth’s story of 
Harry and Lucy, and they would be per- 
tinent to many works that have since 
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appeared. But Sir Walter had a proper 
regard for Miss Edgeworth’s talents. 
She was so very clever, and “best in 
the little touches too.” Her Simple 
Susan made him cry. 

Miss Edgeworth is, in fact, not 
merely the first among many who 
wrote Moral Tales, but she is the first 
in time among writers of fiction 
who diligently studied child life. 
A moralist in grain, she understood 
that the young might be overbored 
with good advice, and she made Lady 
Di Chillingworth a terrible example. 
She was also a born story-teller, with 
great gifts for constructing plots which 
should illustrate the lesson she wished 
to convey. Waste not, want not, for 
instance, is an admirable tale, and its 
copybook heading is all that is wanting 
to save a small boy from believing that 
with a pennyworth of whipcord he 
would be made for life. How admira- 
ble, too, in the same tale, is Hal—a thor- 
ough boy with all a boy’s failings duly 
emphasized. Miss Edgeworth disap- 
proves of him but disapproves with 
complete understanding. One who ob- 
served so accurately and understood so 
clearly must have had more sympathy 
with childish faults than she chose 
to confess. She had, moreover, a sense 
of humor that is not to be disguised 
beneath her formal seriousness, and a 
moralist with a sense of humor is in 
touch with humanity. 

The morality of Miss Edgeworth was 
in time to give place to the piety of 
Evangelical writers. Of these Mrs. 
Sherwood is easily first. The Fair- 
child Family is a classic. It may be 
too old-fashioned to appeal to the mod- 
ern child, but it is a work which 
grown-up people can re-read with 
pleasure and profit. 

And yet Mrs. Sherwood was not, 
like Miss Edgeworth, a literary woman. 
She did not sit down and construct a 
tale to illustrate a moral or further a 
theological system. She was just a 
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good woman who looked into her own 
heart and wrote whatever came into 
her head, She writes so well because 
she is so natural, She had a wonder- 
ful gift for narrative, and can interest 
us in the veriest trifles, perhaps be- 
cause they were not .trifles to her. 
She enjoyed a wider popularity among 
children than Miss Edgeworth ever 
had, Miss Edgeworth had studied 
child life as material for literature. 
Mrs, Sherwood was a mother only anx- 
jous to instruct the children whom 
she loved, 

The stories are told from a mother’s 
point of view. No doubt episodes from 
her own childhood appear in them, but 
she is not intent upon interpreting her 
part; she is anxious for the future of 
others. She knows children as they 
are, and she knows how troublesome 
and how unpleasant they can be. She 
knows that in the best regulated fami- 
lies children will manifest many evil 
tendencies; she allows for bad days, 
and a propensity to romp. 

Henry steals 


She is quite truthful. 
an apple. He finally repents, but we 
are told what part fear played in his 
repentance. Henry has a new story- 
book. There is a picture of a funeral. 
“Oh, how pretty!” says the delighted 


boy. The children read a story aloud; 
and as Emily turns a leaf Henry says: 
“I know what is coming next; but do 
make haste, Emily!’ Miss Darwell, the 
rich little girl, offers Henry her Noah's 
ark, but the children know that they 
must not receive presents in this way 
without their mother’s consent. Miss 
Darwell hopes that she will remember 
to ask Mrs. Fairchild, but confesses 
that in the bustle of her birthday party 
she may forget. “Shall | tell you of 
it?” says Henry. Henry does not think 
much of girls in a general way, but in 
company he is prepared to uphold his 
sister. “Emily knows thousands upon 
thousands of games.” The grandmother 
Fairchild arrives on a visit. She is 
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to be wheeled about in a chair, and 
Henry hopes for the honor of being 
chairman, His first question, in con- 
sequence, to the perplexed old lady is; 
“May I be your horse?’ These and a 
hundred other little touches show how 
thoroughly Mrs, Sherwood.is at home 
in the nursery, and how well she loves 
the place. When Mrs. Fairchild gives 
up going to the party because Miss 
Bessy has ruined her frock and cannot 
go; when she sets to work, and, what 
is better, sets Bessy to work to repair 
the damage; when she does not lecture 
or scold the careless but heartbroken 
little girl, we are conscious that we are 
dealing with a better woman than 
many of the frivolous writers who find 
mere amusement in the scrapes of chil- 
dren. 

Most bachelors and old maids will 
put down The Fairchild Family with a 
wish that they could ask Emily, Lucy, 
and Harry to stay with them. They 
would love to spoil them. Parents, on 
the other hand, at the present day will 
scarcely bring up their children in or- 
der to give uncles and aunts that 
pleasure. 

We may pass over The Wide Wide 
World, a book that Bishop Thirlwail 
could not read, and we would not will- 
ingly read again, aud pass on to Mrs. 
Ewing. If the Evangelical Move- 
ment produced Mrs. Sherwood, the 
Tractarian Revival is responsible for 
Mrs, Bwing. She, like Mrs. Sherwood, 
was devoted to children, but her out- 
look was different. She thinks of them 
always as children of God, and is not 
in consequence so impressed with the 
fact that they were born in sin. Both 
women loved children, both wunder- 
stood them, but one thought first of 
their faults and how they might be 
corrected; the other thought first of 
their innocence and their charm. The 
one thinks of the future of the chil- 
dren themselves; the other thinks of 
their influence upon grown-up people. 
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Mrs. BDwing has probably never been 
so popular in the nursery as Mrs. Sher- 
wood once was; but she has had far 
more influence on the world outside, 
and it has been an influence from 
which children have bene‘tted. 

Mrs, Sherwood could never have 
written Daddy Darwin's Dovecot or Jan 
of the Windmill, She was charitable to 
the poor, she inculeated charity, but 
her litthe masters and misses were 
kept from the contamination of rude 
children. The outlook of Mrs. Ewing 
was wider, her sympathies were not 
so narrow, she had no class prejudices. 
She was, moreover, an educationalist 
with theories. She has done much for 
the sensible treatment of little girls. 
Her Siz to Sirteen is in truth an educa- 
tional treatise. She made no silly dis- 
tinctions as to sex; she wanted boys 
to be pure and girls to be brave. 


“In good sooth” (she writes) “a young 
maid is all the better for learning some 
robuster virtues than maidenliness and 
not to move the antimacassars. And 
the robuster virtues require some fresh 
air and freedom. As, on the other 
hand, Jackanapes (who had a boy's 
full share of the little beast and the 
young monkey in his natural composi- 
tion) was none the worse at his tender 
years, for learning some maidenliness— 
so far as maidenliness means decency, 
pity, unselfishness and pretty behav- 


ior.” 


Mrs. Bwing saw people’s better qual- 
ities without ignoring the bad. She 
is tender, almost playful, in dealing 
with frailties which would have 
shocked Mrs. Sherwood exceedingly. 
We cannot imagine Mrs. Sherwood 
writing: “He was obedient; that is, he 
did what his great-aunt told him. But 

oh dear! oh dear!—the pranks he 
played which it had never entered into 
her head to forbid!” 

Mrs. Sherwood was not successful in 
drawing grown-up people. Her books 
concern the children, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Fairchild had apparently little to do 
beyond instructing and correcting their 
offspring. But, for Mrs. Ewing, the 
home was the centre in which parents 
and older people held their rightful 
place, and had their own concerns to 
attend to. Moreover, she attempts to 
interpret life truthfully; whereas Mrs. 
Sherwood is truthful only in the de- 
lineation of character. Wishing to 
persuade children to walk in the paths 
of righteousness, Mrs, Sherwood shows 
an inevitable Nemesis pursuing the 
wrong-doer with a punishment to fit 
the crime. Mrs. Ewing knows that 
the wicked often flourish; but she 
would teach that there are things 
“which are beyond all calculation of 
worldly goods and uses: things such as 
Love and Honor and the Soul of Man, 
which cannot be bought with a price, 
and whick do not die with death. And 
they who fain would live happily ever 
after, should not leave these things out 
of the lessons of their lives.” 

Mrs. Ewing attempted to depict life, 
but she was not always successful. 
She never quite learnt her limitations. 
In We and the World she went to sea 
and got altogether out of her depth; 
while A Great Bmergency has been 
spoilt for many a boy by her feminine 
inability to understand cricket. Some- 
times, too, her tales are so long that 
she seems to have tired of them her- 
self. Even Jan of the Windmill tails 
off terribly, though the early scenes at 
the Mill and the description of the 
Nurse-boy are as good as anything 
written by George Eliot and more at- 
tractive. Mrs. Ewing, however, will 
live as the author of Jackanapes and 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot. From an ar- 
tistic point of view they are faultless. 
They are two of the best short stories 
in the English language. 

Mrs, Ewing aiso wrote The Story of a 
Short Life, which proved the most pop- 
ular of her works. It was very pa- 
thetic without being mawkish, but it 
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pandered somewhat to the _ senti- 
mental. Its success encouraged infe- 
rior writers to gush about children and 
to wallow in pathetic situations. The 
literature about little boys seemed 
doomed to be drowned in floods of 
tears, while their admirers chanted 
elegies full of superfluous adjectives. 

From this we were saved by Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame. His book, The 
Golden Age, reveals new possibilities in 
the nursery and a new interest in the 
child. We are carried clean out of 
the commonplace world of experience 
and introduced to a small republic com- 
posed of children who appreciate 
Morte D’ Arthur, and copy Ulysses; who 
despise the spirit of the age and criti- 
cize with humor the conventions of life. 
And it is all done so naturally that as 
we read we are convinced. We accept 
the child in white socks, who writes 
in a style too good to be called “pre- 
cious,” who has “not reached the dis- 
agreeable age when one develops a 
conscience,” but who is responsive to 
the voice of Nature, crafty like the 
beasts who burrow, whose dreams are 
to be compared with Sagas, and who, 
with a malevolence far from innocent, 
can reduce a curate and a lover to con- 
fusion. As we read, it seems all quite 
true; when we reflect, it is a wonder- 
ful exhibition of art. Hew was it 
done? we ask; but before answering 
that question let us acknowledge our 
indebtedness to Mr. Henley who dis- 
covered the man who could do it. 

Mr. Grahame has set out to interpret 
the child from within. By an effort of 
the imagination he has gone back to a 
time when he was liable to be put in 
the corner, or held reversed in the air 
and smacked. Just as a small boy 
waves a tin sword as he sits a rocking 
horse while he imagines himself lead- 
ing a forlorn hope through a hail of 
bullets; so Mr, Grahame at a desk with 
a gray goose quill, writing the lan- 
guage of the very élite, imagines him- 
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self in a sailor suit at war with the 
Olympians, his elders. 

He has listened to the almost inartic- 
ulate utterances of children, translated 
and interpreted them. He has watched 
their play, their seeming inconsequence, 
their pretences; and he has divined the 
meaning. He has memories of that 
far-off time colored indeed by the re- 
flections of a later age. He has views 
about the world as it is, and his humor 
is to test them from the child’s stand- 
point. He tries to see life as it must 
appear to a child with his limited ex- 
perience; and the result is criticsm 
both shrewd and amusing. 

But children, though they must very 
largely live in a world by themselves, 
have to depend on their elders for other 
things than the material necessities of 
life. They are never quite so inde- 
pendent as Mr. Grahame represents 
them. They have, for instance, a terr! 
ble craving to be loved. Neither is it 
true to suppose that conscierce as a 
rule is a late development. A child 
has more time to think of conduct than 
his busy elders. He acts on impulse, 
but he is inclined to be morbid in his 
repentance; and he thinks like a judge, 
especially about the sins of others. 
Most parents know that one of their 
great difficulties is the casuistical mind 
of small offenders; and that is why 
parents give up reasoning with their 
children and punish. Again, though 
we admit to the full all that Mr. Gra- 
hame has to teach us about the mental 
activity and imaginative power of chil- 
dren, we know that few are as purpose- 
ful as those in The Golden Age. Their 
adventures are unfinished, their wit 
lies in sallies, their dreams and ro- 
mances never come to an end. How- 
ever, the artist does not copy Nature. 
His business is to select, to compose, 
to concentrate what is dissipated, to 
preserve the essentials; and this Mr. 
Grahame has done. Lastly, these de- 
lightful sketches are like the author's 
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other work in so far as they are “Pa- 
gan Papers.” His children have never 
“felt God a moment”; and perhaps for 
that reason they remain unrelated to 
the life that we know. 

Mr. Pater’s Child in the Home is 
frankly an effort of memory and reflec- 
tion. All grown-up people know how 
certain incidents, scenes, colors, and 
words have in childhood been stamped 
upon the mind, but few have been able 
to describe them with the same delicate 
precision. To be so careful of past ex- 
perience is the splendid economy of the 
zreat artist who does not care to mir- 
ror the moment, but reflects the im- 
pressions only that time cannot efface. 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame interprets the 
child from within, Mr. Pater interprets 
one child—himself; but it is Mr, Steven- 
son who has best preserved the child- 
like spirit. He at least never quite 
grew up. 

A Child's Garden of Verses is indeed 
the greatest achievement from this 
point of view. It reads as if it might 
have been written by a boy aged eight. 
The language, the imagination, the rea- 
soning are alike childlike. The very 
rhythm seems attuned to little feet that 
patter and trip. The verses sound 
best when recited by a clear treble. 
Even the morals are adapted to the 
nursery, ‘They are as juvenile as Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Cautionary Verses, but 
what a different spirit they display! 


A child should aiways say what's true, 
And speak when he is spoken to, 

And behave mannerly at table; 

At least as far as he is able. 


Mrs, Sherwood’s code did not admit of 
excuses, 

If Mr. Stevenson is most childlike, 
Mr. Barrie is the most accurate ob- 
server of children. The Little White 
Bird is full of humor and kindly senti- 
ment. We should like to visit Ken- 
sington Gardens and be introduced to 
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the author's little friends, at any rate 
when they are not “Mary-Annish” or 
“mad dog.” How truthful is his re- 
port of the place. For instance: 


Between the well and the Round 
Pond are the cricket-pitches, and fre- 
quently the choosing of sides exhausts 
so much time that there is scarcely 
any cricket. Everybody wants to bat 
first, and as soon as he is out he bowls, 
unless you are the better wrestler, and 
while you are wrestling with him the 
fielders have scattered to play at some- 
thing else. 


That appeals to all who have tried to 
arrange games for children. Either 
they all want to do the same thing at 
the same time, or their desires are too 
diverse to allow them to play at one 
game. They also sometimes forget 
what they are playing at, which is 
very annoying to their elders, but oh! 
so natural! 

Mr. Barrie has indeed shown how a 
real intimacy can exist between a man 
and a little boy. Mr. Kenneth Gra- 
hame’s hero despised his elders as 
self-satisfied “Olympians.” If Mr. 
Barrie be an “Olympian,” he is very 
humble. He knows how much and 
how little can be expected from a 
child's sympathy. He is content to 
lavish his affection and glad to receive 
any response that is vouchsafed. He 
is a man and his little friend is going 
to be one, and herein lies the pathos 
of the tale. The man sees the shadow 
of Pilkington all over the garden and 
knows what it forebodes. The boy 
looks forward to Pilkington’s. He is 
manly and would be more so. His 
friend would not have it otherwise, 
though for him it means loss. Some 
men love children and some only child- 
hood. Now the love for a child may 
grow with his growth, but the love of 
childhood, finding its opportunity in a 
child, is doomed. The boy puts his 
hands in his pockets and goes whist- 
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ling off to a Private School. 
he will be no more. 

In The Noisy Years, Mrs. Dearmer 
deals with a similar problem. How is 
a young mother to live on terms with 
two little monkeys in a small flat? Mr. 
Barrie’s experiences were all out of 
doors, and after all he was not re- 
sponsible. Mrs. Dearmer’s mother 
lives at home, and bears up under her 
responsibilities as best she may. She 
is very successful: she can see the 
amusing side of much that is incon- 
venient and can laugh through her 
tears, a purely feminine virtue. Her 
little boys are as charming as their 
mother, and we would ask Mr. Ken- 
neth Grahame to study the conscience 
of Robin. It is well worth the trouble. 

We should also like to introduce to 
the family in The Golden Age the 
Bastable children, who appear in two 
volumes of Mrs. Nesbit, Oswald Basta- 
ble and The Treasure Seekers. They 
might not have agreed very well; and 
it is even possible that they might have 
destroyed one another. And yet Mrs. 
Nesbit has great gifts in dealing with 
children. She can forgive their noisy 
and assertive ways. She can record 
without comment their actions. In 
fact, she puts their adventures into the 
mouth of Oswald Bastable—a voluble 
young gentleman entirely self-satisfied, 
with an irritating habit of talking of 
himself in the third person. He writes 
as a boy for boys; and boys are likely 
to appreciate him. He belongs not to 
an ancient home with Blue Rooms and 
deserted boudoirs: Oswald Bastable 
thrives in the suburbs, and is not much 
given to dreaming. His energy never 
tires; his very morality is assertive. 
He and his brothers and sisters are all 
of them fresh, and healthy with a su- 
perabundance of life. Their adven- 
tures merit narration, but we some- 
times suspect the truthful Oswald of 
exaggerating just a little, as boys will. 
And Oswald’s attitude towards his el- 
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ders is interesting. It is that of the 
modern child. What Mrs. Sherwood 
would have thought of it we tremble 
to imagine; but here in black and white 
is his testimonial to the virtues of Mrs. 
Bax. 


We hed only discovered her true na- 
ture three days ago and already she 
had taken us out in a sailing-boat and 
in a motor car, had given us sweets 
every day, and taught us eleven new 
games that we had not known before; 
and only four of the new games were 
rotten. How seldom can as much be 
said for the games of a grown-up, 
however gifted! . . . There are points 
about having a grown-up with you if 
it is of the right kind. You car then 
easily get it to say “yes” to what you 
want, and after that if anything goes 
wrong it is their fault, and you are 
pure from blame. 


Grown-ups like to read about Os- 
wald, but few would care to invite the 
Bastables on a lengthy visit. The pru- 
dent man would ask the Fairchild 
Family to stay with him, and the 
Bastables to meet them for one after- 
noon with the children out of The 
Golden Age. Then he would take the 
nameless hero of Mr. Kenneth Gra- 
hame for a walk on the Roman Road 
and discuss life until it was imper- 
ative to return and pick up the bits. 
The modern child can be very exact- 
ing and selfish; and he is not always 
quite so high-minded as Oswald Basta- 
ble reports himself as being. 

In Mrs, Allen Harker’s books we are 
glad to find ourselves once more in a 
home with wholesome nursery disci- 
pline. The Romance of a Nursery and 
Concerning Paul and Fiammetta, both 
deal with the same family, dwelling 
amid the Cotswolds in “a haunt of an- 
cient peace.” The former tale is spoilt 
by a melodramatic close; but the lat- 
ter is quite delightful. Modern chil- 
dren are again represented—happy 
children always getting into and out of 
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scrapes, but they are civilized. In 
these tales, too, we find a father who 
does not lecture but is always ready 
to help; a mother who does not fuss 
but does control; and a home that is 
beautiful and charming as the life 
which is there enjoyed. The stories 
are put into the mouth of Janey, “a 
ripping girl,” as her brother calls her. 
She lives the outdoor life, she culti- 
vates the robuster virtues, she would 
even learn to box; but we never forget 
she is a maiden, and a very sweet little 
maiden too. 

Fiametta, on the other hand, is the 
only child of a Poet who lives a Bo- 
hemian life. She has been brought up 
in a variety of foreign hotels; she has 
the artistic temperament; and the sto- 
ries relate to a long visit that she pays 
to the home of her cousins. Of course, 
Fiametta is charming, of course she 
attracts attention, but her little friend 
who keeps herself in the background 
is the child we would know more 
about. 

‘ 

It would be interesting to compare 
what we have learnt from these many 
and very varied writers, to note where 
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Mrs. Sherwood is corroborated by Mr. 
Barrie, and Mr. Stevenson and Mrs. 
Harker disagree. For that we have 
no space, but after the old fashion of 
children’s books we would draw a 
moral at the close. A century ago 
parents regarded children as potential 
men and women and were a little too 
eager to force their development. 
Nowadays children are regarded as 
charming, every one is kind to them, 
every one is tolerant, but we tend to 
forget that they have a future, and 
that childhood passes away. 

To study childhood is one thing, to 
train a child quite another, and chil- 
dren need to be trained, and were not 
merely intended for our amusement. 
The first years of life are indeed most 
important. “Give me a child up to 
seven, and I care not who has him af- 
terwards,” said a sagacious Jesuit. 
After reading many of these children’s 
books the necessity of enforcing paren- 
tal responsibility becomes apparent. 
We do pot want mechanical morals; 
we do not waut primness and suppres- 
sion. We do want homes like those 
described by Mrs. Ewing and Mrs. Al- 
len Harker. 
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The first of the Parliamentary re- 
porters, in the real sense of the term, 
was William Woodfall, brother of 
Henry Woodfall, editor of The Public 
Advertiser in which the famous political 
letters signed Junius appeared; for he 
was the first to publish reports of the 
debates in both Houses on the follow- 
ing day in The Morning Chronicle, from 
1769 until 1789, and afterwards in The 
Diary which he himself established. 
His method of reporting was entirely 
an effort of memory. As the taking of 
notes was prohibited by the orders of 
the House, his custom was to sit in 


the Strangers’ Gallery during a debate, 
with his eyes closed, leaning both 
hands on his stick and listening in- 
tently. He was popularly supposed to 
be endowed with something like super- 
natural powers, and such was his fame 
that the first question of the visitor 
from the country, on entering the 
House of Commons, was “Which is 
Memory Woodfall, and which is the 
Speaker.” 

Woodfall’s versions of the speeches 
were accepted in his day as wonderful! 
examples of accuracy. In these times, 
when reporting has attained so high 
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a perfection, they would be regarded 
as inadequate and possibly garbled 
summaries, Still, they reflected with 
far greater faithfulness what was ac- 
tually said than the more or less im- 
aginary reports of Dr. Johnson. It is to 
Woodfall that we owe the best report 
extant of one of the most renowned of 
Parliamentary orations,—the speech in 
which Sheridan moved in the House of 
Commons on February 7th, 1787, that 
the spoliation of the Begums of Oude 
should be included in the articles of 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
So great was the sensation caused by 
this speech that the Prime Minister, 
William Pitt, consented to the adjourn- 
ment of the House for the extraordi- 
nary reason that the minds of Members 
were too agitated to continue the dis- 
cussion of the question. I have read 
Woodfall’s version in The Morning 
Chronicle of the following day, The 


newspaper is a small sheet of four 
pages, with four columns each. 


The 


report of the speech fills just a page, 
and is preceded by the following mod- 


est apology: 


It would be the most arrogant pre- 
sumption in the Reporter of a newspa- 
per were he to attempt to follow Mr. 
Sheridan under an expectation of its 
being in his power to do him justice. 
A faint sketch of the outlines of his 
speech which, like the title to an ele- 
gant and copious work may give the 
reader an idea of the nature of the 
contents, is all that can be pretended 
to, and we heartily wish we were able 
to do even that better; but we ardently 
hope the speech will be given to the 
public completeiy and correctly In a 
separate publication. 


Sheridan spoke for five hours and a 
half, and at the average rate of speak- 
ing he must have uttered at least 
thirty-two thousand words. Woodfall’s 
report contains only four thousand 
words, just one-eighth of what Sheri- 
dan must have said. If the oration 
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were reported fully and in the first per- 
son, as great Parliamentary speeches 
are now reported, it would fill sixteen 
columns of The Times, and could hardly 
have been got into two numbers of 
The Morning Chronicle of 1787, Wood- 
fall merely gave the compressed es- 
sence of Sheridan's argument, making 
no attempt to reproduce the fire and 
energy of the orator. “Mr. Sheridan,” 
says he in the course of his report, 
“whenever occasion offered, animated 
his speech and gave it abundant vari- 
ety and attraction, by blending glow- 
ing expressions and figures of rhetoric 
with his pursuit:of detail and his nar- 
ration of facts.’ To report Sheridan 
fully and accurately must have been 
a difficult feat. 

John Campbell, Lord Chancellor, was 
a Parliamentary reporter on The Morn- 
ing Chronicle at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. In his autobiography 
he indulges in some singular reflections 
on the subject of reporting. “I knew 
nothing, and did not desire to know 
anything of shorthand,” he says. 
“Shorthand-writers are wholly incom- 
petent to report a good speech, because 
they attend to words without entering 
into the thoughts of the speaker.” He 
tells us that he acquired such facility 
and skill in reporting that the best 
speakers were assigned to him; and 
that one of his greatest feats was the 
writing of six columns of Sheridan in 
the Session of 1800. His method of 
working is thus indirectly described by 
himself: 


To have a good report of a speech 
the reporter must thoroughly under- 
stand the subject discussed and be 
qualified to follow the reasoning, to 
feel the pathos, to relish the wit and to 
be warmed by the eloquence of the 
speaker, He must apprehend the 
whole scope of the speech, as well as 
attend to the happy phraseology in 
which the ideas of the speaker are 
expressed. He should take down 
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notes in abbreviated longhand as he 
can for aids to his memory. He must 
then retire to his room, and looking at 
these recollect the speech as it was de- 
livered, and give it with all the fidelity, 
point and spirit, as the speaker would 
write it out if preparing it for the 
Press. Fidelity is the first and indis- 
pensable requisite, but this does not 
demand an exposure of inaccuracies 


and repetitions. 


In Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chan- 
celors I met with a story of Lord 
Loughborough which bears on this con- 
troversy as to the relative merits of 
shorthand and longhand reports. On 
being asked whether, when a Member 
of the House of Commons, he really 
delivered a speech which the newspa- 
pers had ascribed to him, Loughbor- 
ough replied: “Why, to be sure, there 
are many things in that speech which 
| did say, and there are more I wish | 
had said.” A report prepared by long- 
hand is really as much the essay of 
the writer as the speech of the speaker. 
It may give a good notion of the speak- 
er’s argument, but it gives it not so 
much in the speaker's as in the writer's 
vocabulary; and most of it is bound to 
be not what the speaker actually said, 
but what the writer thought he said, 
which may often be an entirely dif- 
ferent thing. 

Coleridge reported Pitt's speech in 
the House of Commons, on February 
17th, 1800, in support of the continu- 
ance of the War with Napoleon; and it 
appeared next day in The Morning 
Post. He writes to his friend Thomas 
Poole, “My report of Pitt's speech 
made a great noise here’; and, being 
opposed to Pitt and in favor of peace, 
he adds, with a touch of that political 
perversity which not even the poet aud 
philosopher can escape,—“What a de- 
craded animal man is to see anything 
to admire in that wretched rant!” But 
is Coleridge did not write shorthand 
t may fairly be doubted whether the 
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rent is his or Pitt’s. Gillman says in 
his Life of Coleridge that Canning called 
next day at the newspaper office to en- 
quire of the editor who did the report, 
and on being told it was Coleridge re- 
plied, “It does more credit to his head 
than to his memory.” Daniel Stuart, 
the editor of The Morning Post, said 
there was no truth in the story; but if 
Canning did not make that tart com- 
ment on the speech, he certainly might 
have done so. I have read two ver- 
sions of the speech, Coleridge’s and 
Hansard’s, and they differ substan- 
tially, though perhaps, more in their 
phraseology than in their tone and 
spirit. 

At the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the bitterness of the relations be- 
tween Parliament and the Press had 
almost entirely subsided. The report- 
ers were no longer regarded as perni- 
cious interlopers and eavesdroppers in 
the galleries and lobbies of St. Ste- 
phen’s. No longer had they to take 
fugitive notes by stealth or rely en- 
tirely upon their memory, in order to 
escape the harrying of the officials. 
Members had tasted the delight of see- 
ing their opinions in print, and, to be 
sure, they liked it. But the reporters 
still pursued their avocation arduously 
under many difficulties. They had to 
scramble for places in the Strangers 
Gallery with mere sightseers. The 
reporting of Pitt's speech occupied 
twenty-four hours of Coleridge’s time. 
In those days the reporters were al- 
lowed to take notes on the back row of 
the Strangers’ Gallery. It was the 
worst place in the Gallery for seeing 
and hearing; but notebooks and pencils 
were still an unholy sight in the eyes 
of the Speaker, and the reporters sit- 
ting in darkness, and so remotely that 
their heads were but three feet from 
the ceiling, were unobserved from the 
Chair. Even to secure seats on the 
back row the reporters had to be early 
at the door of St. Stephen's, especially 
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on important occasions, for they had 
no recognized title to the bench as 
against other strangers, and it was a 
case of first come first seated. It was 
necessary therefore for Coleridge to be 
at St. Stephen's at seven o'clock in the 
morning; and it was again seven 
o'clock in the morning before his work 
was finished and he was free to leave 
the office of The Morning Post. 

The year 1803 is memorable in the 
history of the Reporters’ Gallery as 
witnessing the first official recognition 
of the existence of the reporters, aad 
the breaking with the ancient fiction of 
Parliament that in deliberation it is 
neither seen nor heard by the public. 
Mr. Speaker Abbot acknowledged the 
right of the reporters to the exclusive 
occupation of the back row of the 
Strangers’ Gallery. It came about by 
an accidental circumstance, rather 
than through the operation of general 
causes. One night William Pitt was 
expected to make a great speech on the 
war with France. A crowd gathered 
before the door of the Gallery, and in 
the general rush for seats the reporters 
were unsuccessful. The occupants of 
the back row refused to budge, even 
when the reporters held out to them the 
alluring prospect that if they would 
only give up their seats they might 
read Pitt’s speech in print. Instead 
therefore of the usual parliamentary 
report there appeared in the papers 
next day only an account of the difti- 
culties under which the reports were 
made. The result was that on May 
24th, 1808, Abbot wrote in his diary: 
“Settled with Serjeant-at-Arms that 
the gallery door should be opened every 
day, if required, at twelve; and the 
Serjeant would let the housekeeper un- 
derstand that the newswriters might 
be let in in their usual places (the back 
row of the gallery), as being under- 
stood to have the order of particular 
Members, like any other stranger.” 


Not only was the back bench reserved 
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to the reporters, but soon after a door 
was constructed giving them special ac- 
cess te it, and a room for writing was 
also placed at their service. Simple 
though it appears, what a stage in the 
democratization of the State is marked 
by this incident! The statesman had 
come at last to understand that he 
could no longer afford to address him- 
self solely to the House of Commons, 
but that if he was to succeed in his 
mission he must appeal to the people 
outside, and that he could reach them 
only by favor of the newspapers. 
The reporters, however, were strictly 
forbidden to take notes anywhere in 
the Strangers’ Gallery save on the back 
row. On the night of June 15th, the 
proceedings of the Commons were in- 
terrupted by the announcement of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms that he had a 
stranger in custody. “Bring him to 
the Bar,” said the Speaker. The pris- 
oner was Peter Finerty, of The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, and the charge against 
him was disorderly conduct in the 
Strangers’ Gallery. He was an Irisb- 
man who had been convicted of a 
criminal libel in charging Lord Castle- 
reagh with cruelty as Chief Secretary 
of Ireland during the rebellion of 1798, 
and sentenced to eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment, and on his release had 
been presented with a public testimo- 
nial of £2,000 pounds. The story told 
by the attendant in the Gallery was 
that Finerty sat in the front row con- 
tumaciously taking notes, and when 
told to desist used opprobrious lan- 
guage and flourished his note-book al! 
the higher. There was a conflict of 
testimony between strangers who were 
examined as to the terms both of the 
attendant’s address and the reporter's 
reply. Did the attendant address the 
reporter insolently as “Finerty”? Did 
the reporter tell the attendant to “go to 
hell”? Some of the witnesses averred 
that the attendant most politely said, 
“Mr. Finerty, please”; others declared 
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that all the reporter replied was, “I 
don't care a damn for you.” Finerty'’s 
own explanation is most happily ex- 
pressed, and yet hardly convincing. 
“At the time the circumstances oc- 
curred,” says he, “my mind was en- 
vaged in the most intense application 
to the honorable gentleman who was 
then addressing the House, and whose 
sentiments I was most anxious to take 
down correctly. At this juncture I 
was Interrupted, and God knows what 
might have escaped me; but I am not 
conscious of having said anything of- 
fensive. If | have done so, I am sorry 
for it; but again I say I have no recol- 
lection of it.” The Minister to whose 
lot it fell to move that the reporter be 
reprimanded and discharged was Fin- 
erty’s antagonist, Lord Castlereagh; 
and Mr, Speaker Manners-Sutton, in 
discharging him, warned all journal- 
sts that while they availed themselves 
of the indulgence of the House, they 
should be most cautious not to abuse 


The House of Commons, it is clear, 
still considered they had stooped to a 
great concession to the Press in allow- 
ing it to report their proceedings. But 
they no longer haled reporters, editors, 
and publishers to the Bar, except in 
cases of false and perverted reports, 
and as the style Of reporting was be- 
coning more and more exact these 
cases rarely arose. One interesting in- 
stance may be given. On June l14th, 
S19, Canning called the attention of 
the House, as a matter of privilege, to 

inisrepresentation, affecting him per- 
sonally, which appeared in a speech by 
Joseph Hume as reported in The Times. 
lt appeared from the report that some 
emarks by Hume on the miseries of 
the poor excited laughter on the Min- 
sterilal benches, and thereupon that 
llume, amid loud cheers, rebuked Can- 

ng for his smile of self-congratula- 
on in having, by his habitual ridicul- 
iz of the sufferings of his fellow-crea- 
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tures, succeeded in placing himself so 
far above their unhappy condition, It 
so happened that Canning was not in 
the House at all when the speech was 
delivered. “The report represented 
him,” said he, “as receiving as sharp 
a rebuke as could be made without 
saying a single word in reply, and de- 
picted him with a smile flickering on 
his lips whilst bearing a chastisement 
too severe for any being with the feel- 
ings of a man to have borne with tran- 
quillity.” Hume also declared that he 
had not applied the reported words to 
Canning, his only reference to the right 
hon. gentieman having been an allu- 
sion to his absence from the Treasury 
Bench. Manifestly it was a mis-hear- 
ing on the part of the reporter. The 
House, nevertheless, passed an appal- 
ling resolution. It denounced the re- 
port as “a scandalous misrepresenta- 
tion of the debates and proceedings of 
the House,” as “a calumnpious libel on 
the character of one of its members,” 
and as “an aggravated breach of its 
privileges.” 

Next day the reporter of The Times 
appeared at the Bar; he was John 
layne Collier afterwards distinguished 
as a Shakespearean critic. The mis- 
take, for which he expressed the deep- 
est regret, was due, he said, to the dif- 
ficulty of seeing and hearing from the 
reporters’ back bench, and the confu- 
sion arising from the talking of the 
visitors to the Gallery. He was com- 
mitted to the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, and after a night in the 
lock-up was brought again to the Bar, 
when he was solemnly reprimanded 
and discharged on paying the usual 
fees. “Let not, however, that lenity 
be misunderstood,” said Mr. Speaker; 
“let it not be forgotten that it is alone 
from the indulgence of this House that 
there is room for the committal of any 
such offence, and that the abuse of 
such indulgence aggravates the of- 


” 


fence. 
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In time, however, the House ceased 
from attempting to exercise control 
over the character of the newspaper 
reports. Members came gradually to 
recognize that, however their speeches 
might be misreported, to call attention 
to the errors as a breach of privilege 
would only make them ridiculous. For 
such mistakes, unintentional as, of 
course, they always are, there is a suf- 
ficient redress in a letter of correction 
to the newspaper. 

Macaulay was the terror of the re- 
porters. Often the expertest of short- 
hand writers were unable to do more 
than to set down the substance of 
what he said, as he thundered along 
with the velocity of an express that 
does not stop even at the chief sta- 
tions. “I delivered my speech much 
more slowly than any that I have ever 
before made,” he tells his sister, Han- 
nah, in 1831, “and it is in consequence 
better reported than its predecessors, 
though not well.” In 1853 a bookseller 
named Vizetelly published without au- 
thority a collection of his speeches in 
two volumes. Macaulay was deeply 
annoyed by the publication, which pro- 
fessed to have been made with his 
sanction, and at once set about prepar- 
ing a corrected edition of the speeches. 
Most of Vizetelly’s versions of his 
speeches, he says in his preface, bear 
“searcely the faintest resemblance” 
to the speeches which he really made. 
“The substance of what I said is per- 
petually misrepresented. The connec- 
tion of the argument is altogether lost. 
Extravagant blunders are put into my 
mouth in almost every page.” He then 
proceeds to give some samples of the 
injustice complained of, which cer- 
tainly bear out the complaint, and de- 
clares, with characteristic emphasis, 
that he cannot permit himself “to be 
exhibited in this ridiculous and degrad- 
ing manner for the profit of an unprin- 
cipied man.” For the purposes of com- 
parison I will quote passages from the 











two reports of Macaulay's speech on 
the Dissenters’ Chapels’ Bili in the 
House of Commons, June 6th, 1844. 
The Bill was introduced by the Gov- 
ernment of Sir Robert Peel to frustrate 
a movement to deprive the Unitarians 
of their chapels on the ground that 
their original founders were Trinita- 
rians. Macaulay speaking in support 
of the Bill, according to Vizetelly’s re- 
port, said: 


Now, are these chapels places of 
which a British Legislature will con- 
sent to rob their possessors? I say 
“rob”"—I can use no other, no lighter 
word. How would you feel were such 
a proposition made as to other prop- 
erty? Would it be borne? And what are 
those who oppose this Bill to get in com- 
parison to what those who are injuri- 
ously affected by it are to lose? What 
feelings have these latter associated 
with Priestiey’s pulpit—with Dr. Lard- 
ner’s pulpit? What feelings have they 
connected with the places wherein Uni- 
tarian doctrines have so long been 
taught, and around which are the 
gravestones which pious love has 
placed over the remains of dearly- 
prized sisters, wives, fathers, brothers 
—that these associations are to be so 
rudely disregarded and _ structures 
wrenched from those to whom they 
are so valuable? To those who seek 
to obtain possession of them, they are 
of no value beyond that which belongs 
to any place in which they can get a 
roof over their heads. If we throw 
out this Bill, we rob one party of that 
which that party considers to be valu- 
able, to bestow it upon another 
stronger party who will only value it 
as a trophy of victory won and as an 
evidence of the humiliation and morti- 
fication of those from whom it has 
been wrested. 


The other report of this speech was 
published by the Unitarians in pam 
phlet form, and was adopted by 
Macaulay for his own collection. “It 
was not corrected by me,” he says, “but 
it generally, though not uniformly, ex 
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hibits with fidelity the substance of 
what I said.” In reading its glowing 
version of the halting and listless pas- 
sages I have quoted from Vizetelly's 
edition, it is impossible not to feel that 
here, Indeed, is the real Macaulay: 


And will a British Parliament rob 
the possessors of these buildings? | 
can use no other werd. How should we 
feel if it were proposed to deprive any 
other class of men of land held during 
so long a time, and improved at so 
large a cost? And if this property 
should be transferred to those who 
covet it, what would they gain in com- 
parison with what the present occu- 
pants would lose? The pulpit of 
Priestley, the pulpit of Lardner, are 
objects of reverence to congregations 
which hold the tenets of Priestley and 
Lardner. ‘Vo the intruders those pul- 
pits will be nothing; nay, worse than 
nothing; memorials of heresiarchs. 
Within these chapels and all around 
them are the tablets which the pious 
affection of four generations has placed 
over the remains of dear mothers and 
sisters, wives and daughters of elo- 
quent preachers, of learned theological! 
writers. To the Unitarian, the build- 
ing which contains these memorials is 
a hallowed building. To the intruder, 
it is of no more value than any other 
room in which he can find a bench to 
sit on and a roof to cover him. If, 
therefore, we throw out this Bill, we 
do not merely rob oné set of people iu 
order to make a present to another set. 
rhat would be bad enough. But we 
rob the Unitarians of that which they 
regard as a most precious treasure; 

f that which is endeared to them by 
the strongest religious and the strong- 
est domestic associations; of that 
which cannot be wrenched from them 
without inflicting on them the bitterest 
pain and humiliation. To the Trinita- 
rlans we give that which can to them 
e of little or no value except as a 
trophy of a most inglorious victory won 

most unjust war. 


It would seem that Macaulay, un- 
Canning, could not have success- 
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fully raised any of these cases of mis- 
reporting as a breach of privilege, at 
least during the Speakership of Mr. 
Denison. One night in 1859 Mr. Stu- 
art-Wortley rose to complain of having 
been misrepresented in a newspaper. 
Apparently his speech and the speech 
of another Member had got mixed in 
one of those accidents that occasionally 
will happen in the rush and hurry of 
making up a morning journal. The 
Speaker, however, ruled him out of or- 
der, as he said he did not propose to 
conclude with a motion relating to the 
subject of his complaint. Referring to 
the incident in Notes from my Journal 
Denison says: 


The House approved. The House 
does not recognize the reports of de- 
bates. Therefore, a correct or incor- 
rect report is out of its cognizance. 
The House does not permit the reports 
of speeches made in the same Session 
to be referred to. The whole proceed- 
ing was irregular. 


It is clear, | think, from this com- 
ment that if Mr. Wortley had con- 
cluded with a motion to bring the 
printer or the reporter to the Bar for 
breach of privilege the Speaker would 
have declined to put the motion from 
the Chair. The House, despite its 
standing Order, was losing, or freely 
relinquishing, all control over the re- 
porting of its proceedings. 

Still, up to the destruction of the 
old Houses of Parliament by fire in 
1834 the reporters had to discharge 
their labors on that back bench in the 
Strangers’ Gallery. Many distinguished 
men have occupied it. Allan Cunning- 
ham, on arriving in London in 1810 
at the age of twenty-six got employ- 
ment on The Day as a Parliamentary 
reporter. He was not a shorthand 
writer; and how he worked he thus 
describes in a letter to his brother 
James, dated December 29th, 1810: 
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1 have written a number of speeches 
for both Lords and Commons. LL find 
it quite easy for I collect notes for 
one hour from what is said, just, | 
nieah, aS the speaker délivers it. This 
outline I have to return to the news- 
paper office with, and write out into 
three columns of debate. These col- 
umns will take me from four or five 
hours, and then I return to my home. 
Now this is pretty severe work, but I 
have so many days of leisure to 
sweeten all this that I enjoy my situa- 
tion with much satisfaction. 


William Hazlitt reported for The 
Morning Chronicle in 1812. A very wise 
thing was said by him of reporting in 
those days, when it was but in its 
swaddling clothes. “Though the best 
speeches are the worst reported,” said 
he, “the worst are made better than 
they are, and so both find a convenient 
newspaper level.” Of himself as a re- 
porter it was said that he gave the 
speakers credit for delivering better 
grammar and more sense than they 
were entitled to, a complaint from 
which reporters are not entirely free 
even now. One characteristic misad- 
venture befell Hazlitt. It was his lot 
to have to report a speech in favor of 
Catholic Emancipation by William 
Conyngham Plunkett, one of the finest 
orators Lreland has ever sent to St. 
Stephen's. So thrilling was the ora- 
tion that Hazlitt, entirely forgetting he 
was there not to listen but to report, 
sat through it all entranced with idle 
pencil. A reporter needs to combine 
with his alert mind a cold sensibility. 

Gerald Griffin, author of The Col- 
legians upon which that popular play 
The Colleen Bawn was founded, was a 
Parliamentary reporter in 1826. He 
was not greatly impressed by the ora- 
tory of some of the leaders of the Na- 
tion. 


You, [he wrote to his father] would 
be surprised, I dare say, if you heard 
some of those folk speak who enjoy so 








high a reputation for Parliamentary 
eloguence. There are many whom | 
supposed persons of extraordinary abil- 
ity, and I am astounded on seeing them 
get up in the House to find what abso- 
lute blockheads they are. H—— for 
instance. He is the most stupid, tire- 
some, actual ass that ever opened his 
lips. It is solely to the reporters he 
is indebted for the straightforward 
sensible air his speeches assume. But 
there are other splendid fellows whom 
it is positively inspiring to listen to. 






But the most famous of Parliament- 
ary reporters is Charles Dickens. He 
was nineteen years of age in 1831 
when he joined The True Sun (his fa- 
ther being engaged in the same capac- 
ity for The Morning Chronicle) and he 
subsequently reported for The Mirror 
of Parliament (a short-lived riva! 
to Hansard) and also for The Morn- 
ing Chronicle. In May, 1865, presid- 
ing at the dinner of the Newspaper 
Press Fund, he gave an interesting 
and amusing glimpse of his experi- 
ences as a Parliamentary reporter. “! 
have worn my knees,” said he, “by 
writing on them on the old back row 
of the old Gallery of the old House of 
Commons; and I have worn my feet 
standing to write in a preposterous pen 
in the old House of Lords, where we 
used to be huddled together like so 
many sheep, kept in waiting, say, until 
the Woolsack might want restuffing.” 

Dickens, indeed, was a witness of 
that mighty event, the official establish- 
ment of a Reporters’ Gallery in both 
Houses of Parliament. In the tempo- 
rary building that was erected for the 
Commons after the fire of 1834 a sep 
arate gallery was provided for the 
Press. The day it was first occupied. 
February 19th, 1835, should be for 
ever famous. The Peers preceded the 
Commons by three years in recognizing 
that a Reporters’ Gallery had become 
an essential adjunct to Parliament. 
At the opening of the nineteenth ce? 
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tury the reporters were permitted to 
stand with other strangers below the 
Bar of the House of Lords, and listen 
to the debates. In time the taking of 
notes was allowed provided it was 
done furtively, or with some pretence 
of concealment. One evening Lord 
Chencellor Eldon came down to the 
Bar to receive from Mr. Speaker a 
message from the Commons, and with 
the expansive sleeve of his flowing 
gown knocked the note-book from the 
hand of a too forward and indiscreet 
reporter, For a moment the panic- 
stricken attendants were fearful of dis- 
missal for not having kept the reporter 
in his proper place. The journalists 
were convinced it was their last ap- 
pearance at the Bar. -But it was the 
unexpected that happened. The mighty 
Lord High Chancellor, in his wig and 
gown, before that assembly of Lords 
and Commons, actually stooped and 
picked up the note-book, and with a 
smile and a word of apology handed it 
to the reporter. From that evening all 
the ridiculous make-belief that no notes 
were being taken of the proceedings 
was at an end. Peter Finerty might 
have flourished his note-book as osten- 
tatiously as be pleased at the Bar of 
the House of Lords, without running 
the risk of having to send an attendant 
to perdition. On the ever memorable 
October 15th, 1831, the Lords took the 
sensible and yet portentous step of pro- 
viding a gallery for the reporters. 

The complete and final recognition 
of the Press by the Commons came in 
10. When the present Chamber was 
occupied for the first time in the ses- 
sion of that year it was found to con- 
tain a Reporters’ Gallery, not as an 
excrescence or makeshift, but as an 
utegral part of the structure. Then a 
remarkable thing occurred. The Cham- 
ber had a lofty Gothic roof, similar to 
the beautiful roof of the House of 
Lords, but as it was found to affect 
ujuriously the acoustic properties, the 


Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, 
and the Leader of the Opposition, Sir 
Robert Peel, actually went up to the 
Reporters’ Gallery personally to put the 
matter to the test, the Commons went 
back to their temporary Chamber for 
another two years, until the present 
glass ceiling was constructed, thus wil- 
lingly spoiling the architectural splen- 
dor of their House in order that the 
reporters might bear and publish their 
speeches. 

The House of Commons retains the 
power, in theory at least, of securing 
that its deliberations are conducted 
with closed doors if it so pleases. It 
can clear the Galleries. Before 1875 
it was possible for a single Member to 
cause the expulsion of the reporters by 
simply saying, “Mr. Speaker, I espy 
strangers.” The moment these words 
were uttered the Speaker had no choice 
but to order all strangers to withdraw. 
The reporters were thus excluded by 
Daniel O'Connell in 1845, because he 
was dissatisfied with a report of his 
speech in The Times; and for the same 
reason, his son, John O'Connell, com- 
pelled the withdrawal of the reporters 
in 1849. But in 1875 this privilege of 
the individual Members was abolished. 
One night in April of that year the 
Hovee was crowded to hear the debate 
on a motion by Mr. Henry Chaplin re- 
lating to the export of horses. Among 
the occupants of the Peers’ Gallery 
was the Prince of Wales; the German 
Ambassador was in the distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery. The well-known 
Irish Member, Joseph Biggar, “espled 
strangers,” and the Speaker accord- 
ingly was compelled to order all the 
Galleries to be cleared. But the sus- 
pension of the Standing Order relating 
to the admission of strangers was at 
once moved by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Disraeli, and carried, so that the 
Prince of Wales, the reporters, and 
other strangers immediately returned. 
Biggar afterwards declared he was not 
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aware the Prince of Wales was in the 
Gallery, and that it was a grievance 
against the Press for attacking the Na- 
tionalist Members which inspired his 
action, 

The Prime Minister gave notice of a 
motion which proposed that strangers 
should only be excluded by vote of the 
House put without debate, or by the 
spontaneous action of the Speaker or 
Chairman of Committees, It came up 
for discussion on May 3ist, 1875. Lord 
Hartington, Leader of the Opposition, 
moved an amendment formally recog- 
nizing the right of the reporters to re- 
port the proceedings and other stm aog- 
ers to be present; but the House re- 
fused to make so revolutionary a de- 
parture from ancient custom, and 
adopted Disraeli’'s motion instead. 
Since then the Galleries have only once 
been cleared. In 1878 the Earl of 
Leitrim was shot dead on his estate in 
Londonderry, and his secretary and the 
driver of his car who were with him 
shared his terrible fate. The crime 
was brought before the House of Com- 
mons by the Irish Members on April 
12th, 1878, with the view of showing 
that the Earl was assassinated, not be- 
cause his tenantry preferred to murder 
him rather than pay his rents, but be- 
cause of his immorality. Colonel 
King-Harman then moved in the inter- 
est of decency and good feeling, as he 
said, that strangers should withdraw. 
The motion was carried by fifty-seven 
votes to twelve, Parnell and Frank 
Hugh O’Donnell being the tellers for 
the- minority which included Gladstone 
and the Marquis of Hartington. It is 
probable that never again will the or- 
der of the House of Commons for the 
exclusion of strangers be put into 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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operation. Failure has attended every 
attempt to close the doors since 1878. 
The right of the people to be informed 
through the medium of the Press of ail 
that passes within the walls of St. 
Stephen's may now be regarded as un- 
conditional and superior to all other 
considerations. 

It was my privilege orce to witness 
statesmen absolutely refusing to allow 
the great machinery of Parliament to 
be put in motion in the absence of the 
reporters, That remarkable’ event 
took place in the House of Lords, on 
December 2nd, 1902. The Education 
Bill was before the House. The Peers 
met that day for the resumption of the 
debate on the second reading at four 
o’clock, instead of a quarter past four, 
their usual hour, but by an oversight 
no notification of the earlier sitting 
was conveyed to the Press. The result 
was that the Reporters’ Gallery was 
empty when the time came for the 
Marquis of Londonderry, President of 
the Council of Education, to address 
the House, and in the circumstances 
his lordship naturally declined to 
speak. The reporters took their places 
in the Gallery at a quarter past four, 
and Lord Londonderry seeing them 
ready with note-books and pencils rose 
and delivered his speech. What an ab- 
solute change in the point of view of 
statesmen since William Woodfall sat 
in the Strangers’ Gallery of the House 
of Commons with closed eyes, endeav- 
oring to fix on his memory the points 
of the discussion, and, later still, 
Charles Dickens stood for hours with 
tired feet among the crowd at the Bar 
of the House of Lords furtively report- 
ing! 

Michael MacDonagh. 
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THE RETURN OF THE EMIGRANT, 


IV. 


ALLAN STEWART MEETS A STRONGER 


THAN HE. 


It was somewhat curious that as Colin 
Stewart's first memory brought him 
back to one of the great black-letter 
days in the outward worldly history of 
Boronach, so the second thing that 
stood out in his childish remembrance 
bad to do with a strange old chapter in 
the inner life of the place and with the 
obstinacy of the great Mr. Rory. 

It was about two years after the sail- 
ing of the ship that he awoke one 
night in the box-bed in the kitchen at 
Carndhu. It seemed to him that it 
must be the middle of the night, so 
long had he been asleep, and he lay 
blinking sleepily and looking out into 
the room. A great fire of peats was 
blazing on the hearth, and on one side 
of it his grandmother was sitting spin- 
ning, while on the other sat his father, 
making a creel with long twigs of 
peeled birch. His mother was carrying 
an armful of peats across the kitchen. 
The big sheep-dog lay asleep in front 
of the fire. It was snoring, and the 
grandmother’s wheel was whir-whir- 
ring. Shafts of light danced on the 
black, svoty rafters and on the shin- 
ing dishes in the dresser, but the lamp 
had burned low and his father began 
to swear at the fitful light and to cal) 
angrily for more oil, Just as his 
mother, in her quick, silent way, had 
finished getting this, a knock came to 
the door, and before any one had time 
to open it the latch was lifted and two 
men stepped in out of the darkness, a 
cold blast of air blowing in with them. 
Their clothes were thickly covered 
with snow, and they began to stamp 
their feet and shake themselves like 
great collie dogs. One was a_ big, 


broad, tall man wrapped in a large 
cloak; and the other, though really of 
middle size, seemed small and slight 
and stooping beside him. 

Those in the house seemed much sur- 
prised to see the strangers. Allan did 
not move, however, and it was the 
mother who went timidly forward to 
greet them, saying that when it had 
grown dark they had given up expect- 
ing them until the morning. 

“I am leaving in the morning,” said 
the big man in a big voice; “where is 
the child?” 

“He is away to bed,” answered the 
mother. “I am sorry to keep you, 
sir. 1 will dress him for you in a 
minute.” 

The big man pulled off his overcoat 
and came to the fire. “He will do 
nicely as he is,” he said. “I have an- 
other house to visit to-night, where 
there are two people who were not 
able to come to church yesterday.” 

He looked across at Allan, who was 
still twisting the birch-wands into the 
creel. “So!” he said, his deep voice 
sounding deeper, “I hear you will have 
no part or lot in the sacrament of bap- 
tism.” 

Allan rose to his feet, as big a man 
as the other. “I take nothing to do 
with such things,” he said gruffly. 
“If I am a worse man for being un- 
baptized, it is Mr. Rory’s fault, not 
mine.” 

“Mr. Rory follows his conscience,” 
said the other. “It is because the 
Church thinks him too rigid in this 
matter that I am here.” 

“That may be,” said Allan sullenly; 
“I take nothing to do with either.” 

He strode across the room and out 
of the door into the dark and the snow, 
and the old woman at the wheel looked 
after him with glittering eyes. Colin 
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could not understand all the words 
that passed, yet the whole thing re- 
mained in his mind like a picture. He 
was taken from his warm bed, and 
stood barefooted on the earthen floor 
—his mother standing beside him 
and trembling greatly. The big 
man put questions to her, and offered 
up a prayer, and then takiag water 
from a basin sprinkled it over the boy's 
forehead and curls. 

“Colin,” he said solemnly, “I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

A moment after, he was gone, and 
the smaller stooping man with him, the 
wind blowing a great whirl of snow 
into the room as they went out. The 
child climbed back into the box-bed, 
and his mother bent over him, wiping 
away with her apron the water that 
had trickled down to his neck. She 
was still much agitated, and her hot 
tears fell on his forehead like another 
baptism, 

Outside in the storm the two stran- 
gers struggled in silence against the 
wind and snow till the shelter of a high 
hill brought a lull. 

Then the big man spoke. “Mr. 
Rory,” said he, “is a great man, but 
when I think of a whole generation 
unbaptized in Boronach, [| fear the re- 
sult of what he has done.” 

The smaller man, who, like his com- 
panion, wore the garb of a minister, 
assented gravely. “Mr. Rory is a man 
per se,” he said, 

“That is very true,” said the other. 
“And yet, sir, that was a strange situ- 
ation to-day—a handful of people iu 
the church and a stranger baptizing 
them, and Mr, Rory sitting still in the 
house, and a whole community so 
overawed by his teachings that they 
shrink back in awe from the sacra- 
ments of the Church,—it was extraordi- 
nary, sir. He will not baptize any but 
the children of the godly,—that is his 
position—he maintains it from the Con- 
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fession, and he defies the very Assem- 
bly to move him from it. He might be 
deposed, sir! But what Church would 
depose Mr, Rory?” 

The smaller man had to raise his 
voice in order to continue the conversa- 
tion, for the wind was beginning to 
make itself felt again. “When we dis- 
cussed the matter in the Presbytery,” 
he said, “we expected something like 
this, He would yield to no persuasion. 
And yet something had to be done. 
There are few godly folk in Boronach, 
and to leave the people unbaptized was 
not like a Christian country, sir. it 
was like a heathen land. And I am 
thankful Mr. Rory yielded so far to the 
Assembly as to permit this visitation.” 

“I have had a very pleasant time 
with him,” said the big man absently, 
“but on the one point he is obdurate. 
I will say this to you,” he added in a 
different tone, “when I see the power 
he has, the sense the people have of 
their unworthiness to partake of the 
sacraments, their reverence for Divine 
things—and I contrast all this with our 
Southern liberality—well, I cannot alto- 
gether condemn Mr. Rory.” 

The wind put an end for a time to 
the conversation, then the smaller man 
spoke. “I saw him perform a baptism 
the other day,” he said, “the child of 
one of his elders it was, and the beadle 
chanced to be absent, and when the 
service was over there was no water, 
and one of the elders had to run for it 
to the manse. Mr. Rory was very 
much put out. He told the Session to 
wait at the close, and as I was staying 
with him I waited also. When the 
congregation was gone he got up in 
the pulpit as fiery as could be. “Why 
was there no water for the baptism” 
said he. One of the elders answered 
that the beadle was sick, and had been 
absent, and that it was his duty to see 
to such things. ‘And was there not 
one of you that could see to it,” said 
Mr. Rory, very short, ‘and not let so 








unseemly an _ interruption occur? 
Well, sir, he brought down his foot 
with a stamp. ‘Out of my sight, every 
one of you,’ said he, and the old elders 
went off like a band of children glad 
to escape so easily.” 

The big man laughed a big hearty 
laugh. “You give us giants, Mr. Mac- 
tavish,” said he good-humoredly, “and 
you expect us puny Southerners to 
keep them in order.” And he laughed 
again, 

Just then the lights of a dog-cart, 
which had been waiting at the cross- 
roads above the village, loomed 
through the snow. The big man 
climbed up beside the driver—the 
smaller man mounted behind, and the 
deputation sent by the General Assem- 
bly to deal with the situation created 
by the Rev. Roderick M’Coll’s singular 
views on baptism was driven on its 
way. 

After the night of the baptism, and 
while he was still very young, there 
were many things of which young Co- 
lin Stewart retained in after years a 
confused remembrance. In front of 
the house at Crandhu was a long loch. 
Hills seems to rise all round it, but 
on one side the hills were clothed to 
the summit with Scotch firs, and 
through them down by the water ran 
the road to Borenach. Colin remem- 
bered crossing this loch with his father 
one night when it was frozen hard. 
There was some snow on (the top of 
the ice, so that it was not very slip- 
pery. In 2 clear sky the moon was 
shining, and near the banks there were 
black shadows moving backwards and 
forwards across the snow. 

“Are these ghosts?” he asked, press- 
ing close to his father’s side. 

But his father said, No, they were 
imade by the trees, and told him in his 
rough voice not to believe all the non- 
sense his grandmother told him. 

It was difficult for the child to know 
what to believe, he was told so many 
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things that were different in these 
days. His grandmother told him of 
spirits and wraiths and omens, and 
warned him of many things he was 
not to do lest he should come under the 
evil powers of the unseen world. His 
father was angry if such things were 
mentioned in his hearing. What he 
told him was that all the hills and 
glens as far as he could see, and far- 
ther, should have been his by rights.” 

“It's not a poor croft you should be 
heir to,” he would say fiercely, “but 
the whole of Boronach”; and both he 
and the grandmother would speak 
darkly and evilly, with voices ringing 
with bitterness and hate, of the owner 
of the land, Sir David, and of the fac- 
tor, Mr. Black, and above al! of the 
Boronach people. 

His mother would keep quiet at such 
times, but when they were alone she 
would croon soft Gaelic words to the 
boy and tell him the only evil spirit he 
had to fear was the devil, who 
tempted him to be naughty and wicked, 
and that it mattered little if he owned 
a great piece of land or a small if only 
he were a good boy. “And, oh, darling 
of my heart,” she would say in her 
soft, sad voice, “woe is me if you are 
not that!” 

Strangely enough, the little boy was 
as much thought of in this ill-assorted 
family as though he had been born into 
the kindliest of homes. The grand- 
mother had a fierce, jealous affection 
for him, and would hardly let him out 
of her sight, and it pleased the boy 
well to creep into the chimney-corner 
behind the red peats and listen to the 
wild, strange stories she told him as 
she sat spinning across the fire, the 
light flickering on her wheel and dress, 
on her wrinkled yellow face and high 
mutch, and on the black kerchief that 
covered her forehead, under which her 
eyes gleamed and glittered with a fierce 
fire that shone, not from without, but 
from within. Even Allan was gentle 
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and kind to the child, and liked to take 
him out with him about the croft and 
talk of his troubles and wrongs to the 
uncomprehending little one. The boy 
hada quick, hot temper, and some- 
times he wouki fall into a childish pas- 
sion over a trifle, and stamp his foot 
and storm in imitation of his father, 
and Allan would laugh and encourage 
him, and the grandmother would say 
he was growing quite a man, and Ja- 
net would turn as white as a sheet and 
never say a word while the others 
were by. If, however, Colin was alone 
with her when he fell into such tem- 
pers, she would run to him and take 
him to her heart in such a terror of sor- 
row and tenderness that he would be 
grieved and remorseful at once. 

“Oh, my little baby,” she would cry, 
“my little baby, if you grow like this 
you will break the very heart of me!” 
One evening in stmmer Janet was sit- 
ting in the field near the barn knitting 
and herding the cow, when Colin be- 


gan questioning her as children do. 

“Is it the wicked devil makes me 
bad?” said he. 

“Ah! my lamb,” said Janet half fear- 
fully, “do not be speaking of that one. 
He is not good to speak of.” 

The boy was silent a moment, play- 


ing with flowers he had gathered. “Is 
the good Lord angry when I am bad?” 
he asked then, his mind groping in re- 
membrances of his mother’s crude 
theology. 

Janet’s needles clicked as she 
worked, and her ball of worsted rolled 
from her lap among the child’s flowers. 
“He is angry with the wicked every 
day,” she answered in a low voice. 
“When you are wild and cross He is 
angry indeed.” 

Colin lifted the ball and thought. 
“Father is wild and cross,” said he; 
“is He angry then with father?” 

Before she could answer they both 
became aware of Allan himself stand- 
ing by the barn listening. He had evi- 
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dently been drinking, and he stood 
glowering at Janet with bloodshot eyes. 

“I'll teach you to set the boy against 
me,” be muttered, and struck her with 
a birch switch he held in his hand. He 
struck twice, but as he raised his hand 
to strike a third time the child was 
upon him like a little fury, and the 
switch came down on his face and 
neck, leaving a bright red weal on his 
soft cheek. Colin staggered, half- 
blinded with the force of the blow, 
and Allan stood a moment looking at 
him stupidly; then he threw the switch 
from him and went into the house. 

Janet drew the child to her and held 
him silently. Her hands were very 
cold, and she was trembling very 
much, “Never tell any one, Colin,” 
she whispered after a while,—‘never 
tell any one.” 

When they went into the house, how- 
ever, the grandmother was quick to 
notice the red swollen mark and to 
question and surmise, and at last she 
came on the truth, and turned on Al- 
lan with wild, high words. She had 
no love for her daughter-in-law, but 
now when she had done crying shame 
on him for what he had done to the 
boy, she began rating him for such 
treatment of Janet. 

“Such a thing was never done in 
Boronach,” she cried shrilly, and Allan 
answered loudly, and there was a mis- 
erable house that night between the 
two. From that time Colin had a new 
fear of his father. Whenever Allan 
came home with unsteady step he 
would watch him painfully, his little 
heart beating, his small fist clenched, 
dreading lest he should strike Janet. 
If he ever did, however, the child did 
not see it. 

It was in the spring, when Colin was 
eight years old, that the grandmother 
came into the house one evening sbak- 
ing her head and muttering to herself. 
It was growing dark, and she had been 
to the shop at Boronach for some salt. 
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“If I am not strangely mistaken,” 
she said, setting down the bag, “there 
will be a funeral passing this way be- 
fore long, and they will rest the coffin 
by our door.” 

Janet was baking, looking very white 
and wan, end she gave a little start at 
the words, 

“I saw them as [I came round the 
loch,” the old woman continued in a 
fearsome whisper. She seated herself 
on a low stool by the hearth and 
spread her hands to the blaze. ‘There 
were not many, but when I came to 
the door they were about me, pushing 
against me, and their breath was cold 
op my cheek. It was a poor funeral; 
the one that’s to go will be little 
mourned,” 

Allan had come in while she was 
speaking, and stood frowning at the 
door. “Be quiet, can’t you,” he said 
uneasily; “you will frighten the child 
with your funerals and coffins—all lieé, 
every word of them.” 

“Lies! are they?” cried his mother, 
shaking her head; “you know well they 
are not that. You say lies, lies, to me 
every time, and waat comes after but 
the truth, You know that as well as 
me,” 

A few days after this Allan came in 
at night with the cold heavy on him, 
and sat over the fire shivering. Next 
day he was feeling ili, but he went 
out and worked at the land as usual, 
hoping to throw off the chill that way. 
He had never had a day’s illness in 
his life, and this slight touch of sick- 
ness made him irritable and uneasy. 
The second night he was blazing with 
heat, and complained of a pain in his 
chest. He drank one or two glasses 
of whisky, but felt none the better of 
them. Next day Janet besought him 
to keep his bed, for he looked very ill, 
and his eyes seemed as though they 
would start from his head. He was 
angry, however, at the very suggestion. 

“There's nothing the matter with me 


but a touch of cold,” he growled. “Am 
I to be coddied like an infant?” 

He got up and went out again, but 
he came in early that night and sat 
shivering and shaking by the fire. On 
the following day he was up again, but 
he only went to the door and came 
back to the fireside. There was a bilaz- 
ing heat on his chest, and he unbut- 
toned his shirt and let the cold wind 
blow in to him from the open door. 
He would not admit that he was ill, 
and he would not as much as listen to 
a word about sending for the Boronach 
doctor. 

“If people never called for doctors 
and never meddied with medicines they 
would never die but of old age,” he 
had always declared. He swore it 
now with many a wild word, and he 
began peeling wands for making a 
creel, and worked in that manner for 
most of the day. Sometimes the pain 
and heat in his chest were so great 
that the drops of sweat would stand 
like beads on his brow, and on the fifth 
day his cheeks were sunken, and there 
was a look of something like terror 
in his eyes. He began to feel that he 
was fighting with death, and he would 
not go to bed lest he might be con- 
quered. He staggered out that evening 
and tied the cow in the byre, and no 
one dared keep him back. Afterwards 
he sat all night in the chair, and Janet 
kept a fire of peats blazing, and 
brought him water or whisky-and- 
water as he called for it. So hour by 
hour and day by day the struggle with 
death went on, and every hour and 
day Death gained a little. 

The old woman made up her mind 
from the beginning what the end was 
to be, and she submitted herself, like 
the fatalist she was. “What is to be 
is to be,” she said, and saw no use for 
doctor or minister. “Their breath was 
cold at the door,” she would say in her 
thrilling whisper, “but I did not think 
they were for Allan. Woe is on me! 
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Woe is on me! Little did | think the 
coffin was for him.” She rocked her- 
self to and fro in her weird wild grief. 

“Cease your muttering,” shouted Al- 
lan. “Who is speaking here of coffins?” 

Janet shivered with fear and horror. 
She besought Allan with tears in her 
eyes to let her send for the doctor, or 
at least for Mr, Rory. But he worked 
himself into such a state of excitement 
that she was obliged to give up the idea 
as hopeless, 

“What use would either of them be 
to him now?” the old woman lamented 
loudly,—“unless Mr. Rory would bap- 
tize him, but he would not do that; his 
heart is hard to me and mine, and he 
would not do that though I went on 
my knees to him.” 

Allan groaned with pain, but he cried 
out to know what fuss she was mak- 
ing, and did she think that a little 
cold was going to kill him, He had 
become all of a sudden like a haggard 
old man. His huge form seemed to 
have shrunken in his chair, his face 
was paie and drawn, his voice husky. 
Sometimes he did not know what he 
was saying. It was terrible to see him 
and to hear him. 

On the eighth day after he was taken 
ill he fell into a sort of heavy stupor, 
and in the afternoon when he roused 
from it only the boy was in the room. 
Allan looked vaguely round about the 
kitchen, muttering something about 
Mr. Rory. 

“Colin,” he called thickly, “come 
here!’ The boy came near, awed and 
fearful, for his father looked strange. 
His gray hair was disordered, and his 
glowing eyes seemed to have sunk deep 
into his head. He spoke weakly but 
with his old determination. 

“Bring me some water from the 
dresser,” he said. The child filled a 
bowl from a wooden pail and brought 
it. 

“Now,” his father went on, 
handful of it on my head.” 


“put a 
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Colin did so with some effort, and 
the water trickled over the disordered 
locks and over the sick man’s clothes. 
“Now,” he commended, “kneel down 
there and say your prayers.” Colin 
knelt. He had never said his prayers 
to his father before, but he repeated 
the prayer of our Lord and all the rest 
his mother had taught him. 

“Go on,” said his father when he 
stopped; “is that all?” Cola tried w 
remember, but there was nothing more. 

That night, somewhere near mid- 
night, his mother came and wakened 
him from his sleep. “Treasure of my 
heart,” she whispered, “will you be 
very brave this night for my sake? 
Will you put on your clothes and run 
to Boronach for the doctor?” 

Colin got up out of his warm bed 
and said that he would. Janet helped 
him to dress in great haste, and after 
she had buttoned his little jacket with 
her trembling fingers, she brought him 
through the kitchen, where his father 
seemed to be sleeping in his chair, and 
came out with him a few steps from 
the door. 

“Now, Colin boy,” she said, “run and 
be brave and knock at the doctor's 
door till some one answers you.” 

She stooped and kissed him on the 
brow and turned back to the house, 
and Colin began to run as he was told. 

It was a night of stars but no moon. 
The sky was a dim vault set with jew- 
els; the loch a gleaming mirror framed 
in shadows. The road to Boronach 
was well known to the child, young as 
he was, and he had no difficulty in foi- 
lowing it; but, oh, it was not easy for 
a little boy tw be brave that night. 
even with his mother’s kiss warm 
upon his brow. The wind sighed heavy 
ily among the dark clumps of wood 
that skirted the loch, and the way led 
in and out through them. From the 
brae at the back of the house came the 
long, slow, mournful baying of dogs. 
The grandmother would have said the 
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boy's errand was useless indeed when 
that rhythmic wailing cry was in the 
sound they made. Colin began run- 
ning in the middle of the road, but 
with a throb of the heart he remem- 
bered that there the dead walk with 
their candles, and at the thought he 
leaped to the right of the way, know- 
ing that on that side the spirits have 
least power, A great fear hung upon 
him. As he ran the stars looked 
down on him through the fir-trees; the 
loch gleamed up at him and was gone, 
and then gleamed again; the owls cried 
to him from the depths of the wood, 
and at each sight and sound fresh ter- 
rors beset him. How was he to know 
that wise people are in bondage to no 
such fears? He was but eight years 
old, and the grandmother's tales were 
as gospel to him. 

And I think the boy was no coward 
after all. Though the sound of his own 
steps and the beating of his own heart 
were enough to startle him into a 
sweat; though the sound of the dogs 
howling came fearsomely across the 
loch; though it was the hour when the 
spirits of the dead are all awake and 
abroad,—he had but one thought, and 
that was to go on to Boronach. 
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After he left the trees and the star- 
besprinkled loch behind he began to 
hear more loudly the noise of the little 
river that foamed down through the 
corrie to the sea. Colin was soon run- 
ning down beside it, and before long 
he had crossed the bridge into the vil- 
lage. The lights were out in Boronach, 
and the boy ran between a line of 
black houses and the sea. The salt 
smell was strong and fresh there, and 
the waves lapped and swished with a 
soft sound on the pebbled beach. A 
chill air blew in upon him from the 
bay. He was not so much afraid as 
he had been by the loch, and yet, in a 
sense, it seemed the most lonely thing 
of all to be among the sleeping houses 
and no one to be awake but himself. 


Presently he reached the doctor's little 


white house and began to knock, as he 
had been told, upon the door; and it 
must have been about that time, 
which was somewhere between twelve 
and one in the morning, that his father 
put his two hands upon the arms of his 
chair and half raised himself. 
“I am going out to the air,” he said 
in a whisper, and fell back dead. 
Lydia Miller Mackay. 


(To be continued.) 
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One comes away from the “Exhibi- 
tion of Portraits” at the National Li- 
brary in Paris feeling as if one had 
been personally acquainted with most 
of the great personages pictorially 
represented there. The whole show 
fits into two fairly large rooms en- 
tered from the Rue Vivienne. If 
the catalogue is bulky from the multi- 
plicity of its numbers, there is not a 
large picture in either room, and none 
dates later than the first half of the 
seventeenth century. One might al- 
most hide away some of the most val- 


vable in a nutshell. The manipulation 
of Van Eyck, Blarenberghe, Meissonier 
is surpassed by the miniaturists, or, 
as they were called, enlumineurs, who 
worked on the margins of parchment 
manuscripts, and towards the close of 
the fourteenth century, of volumes in 
gothic type. One need not be a con- 
noisseur to find infinite pleasure in 
reading medizeval and renaissance his- 
tory in the pictures at this exhibition. 
The first room gives the infancy of 
French art, which is so different from 
the second childhood betrayed in retro- 










































gression. The libraries of Toulouse, 
Besancon, Dijon and The Hague, the 
Paris Arsenal, the National Library, 
the Library of St. Geneviéve and many 
private collections have contributed to 
this gathering together of graphic 
“documents” illustrative of so many 
reigns and moods and tenses of the 
most brilliant, enterprising, keenly per- 
ceptive and imaginative people of the 
Western world, 

The difficulty of transport in the Mid- 
die Age had a marked effect on picto- 
rial art. Once the Roman roads lapsed 
into wild country, goods could only be 
transported on pack mules or horses. 
Other difficulties in the way of trans- 
port lay in the violence of the time— 
the claims for toll of the Barons whose 
keeps or castles lay along the horse 
tracks, the frequency of morasses, and, 
at certain seasons, of swollen fords. 
The smaller the picture, the easier it 
was for the knight to stow it away in 
the gorget of his coat of mail. A lady 
could not so well hide a bulky as a 
fairly small Hore under her pillion- 
saddle. Were the seigniorial residence 
attacked, costly objects of insignificant 
size could be more easily hidden until 
quieter times. The most precious 
goods thus came, as the proverb put it, 
to be wrapped up in tiny parcels. This 
continued until Charles VII. created a 
gendarmerie to keep down baronial and 
other marauders, and the King became 
master in fact, as well as law, of the 
highways. The wee miniature ruled 
until Louis XI. had pretty well crushed 
the feudal nobility and assured safety 
on the roads connecting the large 
towns, Until then large decorative 
painting was not possible in France. 
Some of the great castles had grand 
halls, But generaily the living-rooms 
were sacrificed to military necessities 
and were poky and confined, and with- 
out views except on courtyards, which 
were really barrack yards. The liv- 
ing-rooms resembled in their cramped 
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area those in the original residence of 
the Romanoff family in the Kremlin at 
Moscow. The fvrniture, though of 
proportionate size, was made in the 
keep or castle by workmen fetched 
thither from the cities, it being impos- 
sible to bring it from any distance. 
What with bad roads, the difficulty of 
transport across the Alps and the ma- 
rauding activity of the Bey of Tunis 
and the Dey of Algiers on the sea, 
Italy could furnish very few of her ar- 
tistic luxuries to the French. Louis 
XL. could never dress himself accord- 
ing to his costly taste until he fetched 
silk and velvet weavers from Venice 
and Florence. Francis L, when he 
wanted to have his vast palaces mag- 
nificently decorated, had to send for 
artisans who were masters of the 
grand Italian style, which revelled in 
wide surfaces and plenty of elbow 
room, Sculpture before the sixteenth 
century was in France confined to 
coffrets in precious metals or ivory or 
oak, and all small, to altar furniture, 
to tombstones and to abbeys near nav- 
igable rivers which connected them 
with granite or marble quarries. This 
possibly was the reason why St. Denis 
became the place of sepulture of the 
Kings of the Third or Capetian Dy- 
nasty. 

The exhibition at the National Li- 
brary opens delightful vistas into the 
Capetian and Valois periods, and into 
the time of the three first Bourbons, 
up to the first invasion of the Nether- 
lands by Louis XIV. It completes the 
one held three years ago of Les Prim- 
itifs Francais and adds to the special 
lore which one acquired at the Retro- 
spective Exhibition of 1900 at the Petit 
Palais. 

For the first time an attempt is here 
made to follow up to the thirteenth cent- 
ury the art of portrait painting freed 
from the conventionality which had 
really almost reduced it to hieroglyph- 
ics. Until the middie of that century 
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artists rather attended to the conven- 
tiona! signs by which a great personage 
could be distinguished than to his per- 
sonal characteristics. One of the con- 
ventions was to make him of superior 
stature; hence, perhaps, the still cur- 
rent expression wn grand personnage. 
They had it in Bgypt. The Colossi 
representing Pharaohs near Thebes 
seem all the greater for the Queen who 
stands at the side of one of them being 
only of life size, It enhanced the 
importance of a monarch in the Dark 
Ages to add a cubit to his stature. The 
urms, and later on the coat of arms, 
received the closest attention from the 
portraitist, as did the armchair, the 
footstool and coffret or money-box in 
the ikon of King Dagobert. It may 
have been that in a time of gross ig- 
norance and brutal flerceness there 
was very little difference between one 
Frankish warrior and another. As the 
barbarians grew more intellectual, the 
inner man showed more in the outward 
appearance, producing varieties of 
countenance and shades in the play of 
expression. In this connection let me 
repeat a remark made to me some 
twenty years ago by a Frenchman who 
had been spending six months or so in 
England:—“I find,” he said, “a greater 
variety of faces at the Spurgeon Tab- 
ernacle than in an Anglican Ritualistic 
Church. It is the same thing in the 
llouse of Commons. The Tories have 
nore the appearance of a clan, or flock, 
herd than the Liberals. They are 
the less intellectual of the 
two great parties.” 
One can almost deduce the 
creat intellectual activity of the ancient 
Creeks from the bewildering variety of 
(heir gods and the very distinct person- 
The more a people think 
and act according to the inner monitor 
of each, the more dissimilar they be- 
come externally. Artists only blocked 
out the faces of their subjects in the 
Merovingian or even the Carlovingian 


certainly 


Yes, 


ity of each. 
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period when they illustrated the mar- 
gins of monkish books and manuals for 
hunters. A few stereotyped faces, 
with the help of particular attributes, 
did for almost general use. When per- 
ceptions grew keener and fingers more 
dexterous, the portrait became more 
and more a likeness. 

In the time of St. Louls the conven- 
tiopal portrait began to fall into dis- 
favor, though at Constantinople, which 
then in many ways set the fashions to 
the West, pictorial style grew more stiff, 
not to say rigidly expressionless. The 
enlumineur who illustrated book mar- 
gins and frontispieces began to see 
king’s faces as they really were, but 
had to contend with the servility of 
courtiers. The Crusades opened the 
eyes of the latter, and, we may also 
suppose, of their masters. At any rate, 
artists had by this time learned that 
Frederick Il, and Henry III. or his 
son Edward 1. were not cast in the 
same mould, Not alone the perceptive 
but the analytical faculty had greatly 
evolved towards the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. Miniatures an inch 
square are beautifully modelled. In 
things small enough to be done with a 
magnifying-glass the style is often 
broad and the pencil free. The Hun- 
dred Years’ War made it freer. It 
was well emancipated by the time Fou- 
yuet became the king's painter at 
Tours, and in regard to sincerity his 
mantle fell on Jean Clouet, whose son 
Francois perfected the art of portrait- 
ure in one, two or three pencils with 
the help of sanguine and the slightest 
touches of colored pastels for lips, eyes 
and hair, 

These miniatures, as I have shown, 


‘have, through their smallness, escaped 


causes of destruction. They are among 
the very rare “documents” in which 
the early history of our Western civili- 
zation can be studied. At a time when 
speech was free, the instinctive long- 
ing of the human mind for truth found 
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vent in miniature painting, at first in 
the monasteries, and again from the 
latter half of St. Louis’ reign, when 
there was a notable awakening of civic 
and communal life, greatly accelerated 
in the time of his son Philippe le Hardi 
and of his grandsons. The Rue de la 
Boutebrie, which no longer exists, be- 
came a street of studios and workshops 
of artistic designers, enlumineurs, min- 
iaturists and copyists in Gothic text. 
The rich students who came from all 
parts to follow the classes of the pro- 
fessors of the University gave much 
employment to these artists and arti- 
sans. Thibaut, Count of Champagne 
and also King of Navarre, a_ poet, 
scholar and lover of classical books, 
was one of their notable and very gen- 
erous patrons. They found a market, 
we may surmise, at the Fair of Troyes, 
the capital of his county and one of 
the chief centres of diffusion for im- 
ported goods or goods intended for ex- 
portation. A yet greater patron was 
the Duke of Berry, brother of Charles 
V., and a man, as he appears in the 
different miniatures representing him, 
of almost caricatural ugliness. As one 
of the guardians of his nephew Charles 
VL, he plundered the treasury to grat- 
ify his book-loving hobby. Enlumi- 
neurs, Miniaturists, designers of margi- 
nal ornaments and of fancy letters, per- 
manently worked at his chateaux at le 
Bicétre near Paris, at Mehun-sur- 
Yevre, at Bourges, at Poitiers, at Hus- 
son or Hesdin in French Flanders, and 
at Nesle. He paid them liberally, some- 
times in gold, sometimes in kind, some- 
times in grants of land. One of his 
best artists at Husson, Jacquemart, di- 
rected the artisans employed on les 
Grandes Heures, now in the National Li- 
brary, and at les trés Belles Heures at 
Chantilly, Jacquemart helping in the 
execution of both. One might imag- 
ine, so fresh are still the colors, that 
they worked in precious stones. We 
have no such hues and tones. All 
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were extracted from plants, and mixed 
with the white of an egg, or a little 
gum dissolved in water. On a leaf of 
les Grandes Heures, one sees a miniature 
of the Duc de Berry with three friends 
before the portal of a chapel dedicated 
to St. Peter. The saint has come out 
and appears to constrain the Duke to 
come into the chapel, taking him vig- 
orously by the arm as one good friend 
might another. Duke John has grown 
old and no better looking. He had not 
long before married a young Bourbon 
wife who saved Charlies VI. from being 
burned to death at that rude wedding 
masquerade at the Queen's house, 
known as l'hotel de Saint Pol. This 
Duchess became bitten with her hus- 
band’s beok-fancying mania. His 
brother Philip, the Bold, or the Impu- 
dent, first Duke of Burgundy, of the 
second line, spent a vast fortune on 
books, rare jewels and furniture, so 
much so that on his death his wife, 
a great Netherlandish heiress, refused 
to take on herself his debts. The 
creditors sold the collection publicly in 
her States. As she died soon after, her 
son, John the Fearless, could afford to 
live in a grand and showy style. The 
second wife of John, Duc de Berry, 
stripped her lands—arnd broad lands 
they were—of flocks and herds to pay 
for beautifully-illuminated hore, mis- 
sals, romantic poems and other books. 
Like ladies dressed up to the throat 
they had the bindings of their books of 
devotion decorated with precious 
stones that would now be worn on 
bared necks. 

Christine de Pisan who stands out 
in solitary relief in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, earned a_ living 
long widowhood by 
writing poems, historical memoirs and 
an allegory, “la Cité des Dames,” 
which she illustrated. Five of her 
volumes have been exciting the inter- 
est of feminists at the Rue Vivienne 
Exhibition. In each she gives a mini:- 
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ture of herself, done by herself, too. 
She is not to be laughed at as a Miss 
la Creevy of medigval Paris, for she 
shows remarkable talent. I should 
have been glad to see a miniature of 
her father. Charles V., surnamed the 
Wise, had, in his early difficulties, 
fetched that Italian from Pisa to act as 
his astrologer, and he took him into 
his favor, which he retained to the end 
of his life. May not the Pisan, while 
recording and interpreting the move- 
wents of the heavenly bodies, have 
brought Charles into the paths of wis- 
dom, and kept him therein? That 
king’s policy in regard to Edward II1.. 
to defeat him by never facing him on 
the field of battle, is more Italian than 
French, A systematic policy of letting 
the English in France stew in their own 
juice almost betrays the guiding finger 
of the astute Pisan. It overreached 
Edward's captains, who broke their 
heads against stone walls while Ed- 
ward jollified at Windsor with the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury and Alice Perrers. 
Thanks to Christine de Pisan’s pen 
we become as it were personally ac- 
quainted with Charles V., his Queen 
Jeanne of Bourbon, his brothers, who 
became in the next reign the curses of 
their country, his sons, the brilliant 
Duke of Orleans—another collector of 
precious books and curios—and Charles 
ViI.—surnamed the Rich when he came 
to the throne, and the Mad later on in 
his unfortunate reign. Christine de 
Pisan had married a high official con- 
nected with the judicature. He died 
soon after their marriage, and she 
struck out a quite new line, that of 
Court newswoman and memorialist, il- 
luminated and ornamented the books 
she wrote, painted miniatures to illus- 
trate them, and secured the patronage 
of Valentine, Duchess of Orleans, and 
Isabeau of Bavaria, the woman whom 
the prophet Merlin predicted was to 
ruin France until a virgin arose to re- 
deem her. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. Xxxvir. 181 


Christine lived to write about the 
prowess of Joan of Arc® She had a 
fluent, and for the time elegant, pen, 
and though reticent in dealing with the 
royal personages she knew, is interest- 
ing even now. Her likenesses give one 
the impression of uncdulterated Jew- 
ish blood. Had her father been a Jew, 
he would have thrown his whole sou! 
into interpretations of the courses of 
the celestial bodies, as against Edward 
IIL, a8 great a persecutor of the Cho- 
sen People as his French grandfather 
had been of the Templars. Christine 
de Pisan is the only authoress of medi- 
eval France. Charles V. is her hero, 
almost her divinity. We may assume 
that she thought least said of Isabeau 
of Bavaria, soonest mended. She 
keeps silence on the charge of witch- 
craft brought against Valentine of Mi- 
lan, Duchess of Orleans, based on her 
power to soothe and calm Charles VI. 
in his fits of insane fury. 

The surroundings of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century kings are given 
with graphic artiessness in No. 36 and 
some other paintings of regal doings 
and palatial conditions of life. One 
could find the scenario and personages 
for a novel ora play ia No. 36, a paint- 
ing not larger than the leaflet of a 
small tract, but as finished as a Blaren- 
berghe on the lid of a snuff-box, and of 
absolute truth and pleasing brilliancy. 
The picture is in compartments, like, 
say, a doll’s-house, partially open in the 
front. The lower part gives bird's-eye 
views or nearly so of the courtyards of 
a royal palace, possibly of the Louvre 
or Le Palais de la Cité. The upper part 
is that which is open as the doll’s-house 
might be. We have there a room with 
a tiled floor, no furniture, but a throne 
under a dais, and a high arched ceiling 
of wood with girders. Charles VI. is 
on the throne with an Oriental carpet 
and a footstool at his feet. He re- 
ceives a precious book Les demandes 
faites par le roi Charles VI. touchant son 
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état et le gouvernment de sa personne, 
avec les réponses de Pierre Salmon (te 
Frutier, The King resembles his fa- 
ther and.is, to modern eyes, a manifest 
case of degeneration, as were his fa- 
ther (a fact that confirms me in the 
idea that the Pisau Astrologer was 
really the wise man behind the throne) 
and his grandfather John the Good or 
Profuse. Without that sunstroke at Le 
Mans, Charles VI, must have gone out 
of his mind under the strain of any 
strong emotion. In a corner of the 
room we see the Duc de Berry, the 
Provost of Paris, des Ursins, and a 
stout lady of a determined air with her 
hand on her hip akimbo. She wears a 
high and elaborate head-dress and 
must be a person of very high rank. 
Does the duke try to pacify her or to 
bring her round to his way of seeing 
some disputed point? His gesticula- 
tion justifies this inference. One can- 
not mistake him, the painter rendering 
his rude, not to say vulgar, ugliness 
and dressing him in an ample gown of 
deep red pile velvet, lined with fur, 
and bordered with golden swans. The 
cygue navré or angry swan figured on 
his crest and is brought into the mar- 
ginal desigus of the Hore at the Na- 
tional Library. 

In one of the courtyards of the pal- 
ace are saddled horses and stone steps 
for mounting them. In another there 
are a mule and a donkey, probably the 
mounts of Pierre Salmon and his at- 
tendant. In those slow, far back days, 
and much later, learned men and 
priests generally rode on mules, and 
their clerks who carried their papers 
on donkeys. The lady went on a led 
horse in the streets of cities and the 
tire woman followed on a donkey. 
There was no iucongruity in these long- 
eared animals being in the courtyards 
of kings. The out-buildings in which 
the servants and other retainers lodged, 
when they skirt the street have no 
windows on the ground floor, at any 
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rate, none looking streetward. The 
walls are buttressed up to the first 
floor, which is in half timber and 
adobe and of mean appearance. The 
windows are partly in the roof. 
Women look out at most of them, and 
one thinks the... too tall for the win- 
dow frame. There are some glass 
paves in most of the windows; but 
parchment is more extensively used. 
The king’s kitchen is in a low out- 
building, and dishes are being thence 
taken upstairs. Cobble-stones pave the 
street. Men with wallets or smal! 
casks on their backs and people who 
might be going to the market walk by 
the palace. The women employed 
about the kitchen are dressed like pres- 
ent-dlay French Sisters of Charity. 
They are smart and tidy. The men in 
the street are not, and give the notion 
of great poverty. Chimneys are tal! 
and roofs in slate or tiles. Tiles floor 
the Royal presence chamber, but an ori- 
ental carpet is spread before the king's 
throne. The monkey is a general fa- 
vorite. One often in fourteenth cen- 
tury miniatures sees a monkey chained 
to a great ball which it drags along af- 
ter itself, just like a cunvict a hundred 
years ago. Parrots, dogs, hawks, fa! 
cons seem to have the freedom of pa!- 
ace or of castle, indeed, of the whole 
residence. People who lived in Paris 
must have been greatly cramped for 
room, however high or wealthy. The 
military part of the household left so 
little room for the civilians that the 
elbows of the latter must have been in 
each other's ribs, and the atmosphere 
of an ill-kept barrack prevailed. The 
poky and mean aspect of the King’s 
presence Chamber is the very antitype 
of feudal stateliness as described b) 
Walter Scott. 

These bright pictures keep in mind a 
dreary time. Occasionally illustrious 
visitors, Royal or Imperial, came to 
Paris and met with a noble reception 
Among them were the German Enm- 
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peror, the King of Portugal, the Comte 
de Saint Pol, brother of the King of 
Bohemia, “a young German” said to be 
a son of Saint Elizabeth of Thuringia, 
her who performed the miracles of the 
roses and the loaves of bread; Kings of 
England, of Aragon, Sicily and Na- 
varre, deputations from general coun- 
cils of archbishops, bishops and Papal 
Legates appear in pictorial records of 
the Court of France. Eleven bishops 
attended a banquet in honor of Henry 
lll.. and three thousand knights with 
emblazoned arms and crests. They 
jousted at the Hotel de St. Pol in this 
fighting trim and sat down to dinner in 
robes of Oriental silk. Queen Blanche, 
from a feeling of piety, received the 
young German with especial attention, 
\s his mother had often, she presumed, 
kissed his forehead, so she, to derive 
some of the graces of Saint Elizabeth 
from him, devoutly pressed her lips 
upon it. The eleven bishops witnessed 
with edification this act of piety. They 
had also the honor to be invited to 
rear him deseant on the virtues of his 
parent. The Royal excursion 
to the Abbey of Cluny, in Burgundy, 
called out of obscurity a crowd of 
young untonsured artists to chronicle 
pictorially the events on the road and 
at the Abbey. The flower of the feudal 
vobility served as.guardsmen to the 
Queen Dowager, Queen, Princesses and 
seventy young ladies, all mounted on 
palfreys, the park hacks of their period. 
this grand cavalcade wanted to pay 
eir respects to the Father of the 
Faithful, then universally known as 
the Apostie” Innocent IV. The kitch- 
eos of Cluny are still the wonder of 
What could the monks 
ve wanted with so many stupendous 
replaces for roasting sheep and oxen 
vie, and spits on which dozens of 
ets, geese and other fowl could 
turh at the same time? Yet these uten- 
‘is could have been hardly equal to 
« strain put on them by the presence 


saintly 


tiquarians, 
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in the Abbey of the Papal and the 
Royal parties, for the Pope went there 
with his whole court and a following 
of bishops and archbishops who had 
been attending a council held at Lyons. 

How often did I not in my childish 
years, in reading Gray's poem of “The 
Bard,” peruse the verses referring to 
the “She Wolf of France whose unre- 
lenting fangs, etc.”? This monstrous 
woman has her place at the Rue Vivi- 
enne exhibition as a member of Philip 
the Handsome’s family and his only 
daughter. She stands with her three 
brothers, who became successively 
Kings of France, near the throne of 
the Handsome Philip, who is what his 
surname signifies, but of a too stern 
and overbearing countenance to please. 
The crown surmounting the hood of 
Isabelle and the leopards on her robe 
tell us that ske is already Queen of 
England. {By the way, could Gray 
have seen some painting of her in this 
robe and mistaken the heraldic leop- 
ards for wolves?} She has a full un- 
derlip, but the well-closed mouth of one 
able to keep her own counsel, and a 
watchful eye and composed appear- 
ance. The face is common, almost vul- 
gar, and the countenance that rather 
of the confidante in a French tragedy 
than of the queenly heroine. A nose 
long and low at the bridge rises to- 
wards the end and then bends in as if 
under pressure. The French call it 
un nez camus. The wide and swelling 
nostrils accord with the under lip. 
Gray must have seen a replica, perhaps 
at Horace Walpole’s, perhaps at Wind- 
sor, of this miniature, and thought of 
the wolf's nostrils in satisfying the un- 
relenting fangs as he examined those of 
Isabelle. Her cry, however, to her son 
Edward to “spare my gentle Mortimer” 
reveals the soft side of her lupine na- 
ture. 

Philip the Good of Burgundy had the 
Fleming Miolet’s “Miracles de Notre 
Dame” translated for the edification of 
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his second wife, Isabella of Portugal, 
and her ladies. This finely written 
and decorated book presented to the 
duchess an amorphous Virgin evolved 
out of the moral conscience of the 
Flemings. She is, above all things, 
practical and utilitarian, and insists on 
her votaries paying back what help she 
gives them in an improved life. They 
in bettering their souls by better ways 
extend her sphere of influence. She 
taught the poor women of Belgium to 
make bobbin lace and to spin that un- 
commonly fine thread known as fil de 
la Vierge. Queen of Heaven though she 
is, she did not disdain, when a poor 
woman had to work in the fields, to 
take her place beside the cradle and to 
clean up the cottage. But if she found 
it on a second visit in a state of muck 
she went away never to return. Had 
this Virgin a present-day opportunity to 
appear at Lourdes, we could imagine 
her telling Bernadette that the phyl- 
loxera was due to the wholesale mas- 
sacres of small birds, larks, becque- 
figues and ortolans, and that springs 
and water courses must as sacred 
things be kept unpolluted. Our Lady, 
as presented in the frontispiece, is a 
comely Flemish woman, The medal- 
lion heads are painted, and admirably, 
in camaicu. Philip the Good is in the 
frontispiece on his knees before this 
excellent Virgin. He takes the liberty 
of presenting to her his patron Saints 
Andrew and Philip, and craving for 
them her protection. An angel hovers 
above him bearing a shield on which 
are painted his armorial bearings, and 
a grand show they make. In his 
time birth was of the greatest con- 
sequence. The Bishop of Coutances at 
Joan of Are’s trial refused to admit 
that the Archangel Michael, and Saints 
Margaret and Catherine, noble ladies, 
could possibly demean themselves by 
entering into an alliance with a low- 
bern creature like the prisoner before 
the court. The Christian principle of 
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equality could only make way in con- 
junction with that of utter obedience 
to authority. “Les Miracles de Notre 
Dame” are anecdotic; historiettes in 
short. They are still read with de- 
light in the cottages of the backward 
parts of Flanders. A duplicate of 
the translation made for the Good 
Philip was sent by him to Francis 
Sforza, in whom he discerned a com 
ing man. 

They drank with the utmost gusw 
the Céte d’ Or vintages at the Papal 
Court at Avignon in the time of Philip 
the Good. The cardinals and other 
monsignori grew so fond of the fine 
Burgundies as to be -more and more 
loth to return to Rome. The water- 
way to Avignon was from the rich city 
of Chalons, by the sleepy Sadne, to 
‘Lyons, where it joins the Rhone. The 
wine merchants brought back Pe- 
trarch’s sonnets and much else which 
from Chalons and Dijon reached Paris 
and the Flemish cities. These sonnets 
wherever they were read called out 
echoes and helped to nurture the spirit 
of gallantry which carried al! before 
it at the court of Francis I. Isabeau 
of Bavaria could read them in Italian, 
which she learned from her mother, a 
Visconti of Milan and aunt of Duchess 
Valentine of Orleans, There are more 
than traces of this return flush of com 
merce with Avignon at the Rue Vivi- 
enne Exhibition. Petrarch in his son- 
nets simply laicized, or secularized as 
they say now, the Blessed Virgin.  |»- 
stead of calling her Mary he named 
her Laura. If France and Italy had 
not been ripe for this change of 
names, Petrarch would not have at- 
tempted it. The crusades had shake? 
up the minds of Crusaders and helpe! 
to materialize religion, though this ef- 
fect passed unperceived. The Emperor 
Frederick Il. avowed himself a free 
thinker. Joan of Are’s Mariolatry 
would have seemed peasantish and 0! 
world to Queen Yolande of Sicily, the 
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King’s mother-in-law. There is a nota- 
ble dying out of Virgin worship as the 
lifteenth century advances towards 
middle age. This can be deduced 
from the ikonography. The men and 
women of the day, rapidly sketched 
with crayons or carefully painted in 
the prayer book style, were what the 
wealthy and highborn then wanted. 
One loses breath from admiration, 
when one beholds for the first time the 
likeness of Charles VIIIL., though he is 
so monstrously plain, and was, we 
know, a misshapen, ill-conditioned be- 
ing. We do not see his spindle shanks 
which grew out of an abnormally short 
badly. The other deformities are con- 
cealed by the skilful and very pictur- 
esque arrangement of the different 
parts of the dress, to wit, a gown with 
a deep stola, the shoulders of figured 
velvet, and a crossed collar rising high 
at the neck and lined with brocade, a 
shirt of striped silk, visible at the chest 
and wrists, and voluminous sleeves. 
The long hands, ending like bird's 
claws, clasp a book. A flat cap of fur 
does not altogether hide the lowness of 
the head nor the poverty of the fore- 
head, though it comes down almost to 
the eyebrows. The eyes are as much 
on the surface and loosely set as an 
unfledged fledgling’s. The nose is an 
irregular aquiline, long enough for the 
face of a very tall man, and the thick 
ips of a very wide mouth are on an 
extremely thin face hollow at the 
cheeks. Darwin speaks somewhere of 
the hair as an index to the mental 
condition, That of Charles VIII. is 
long, falling to the shoulders, cut 
straight all round and of about the tex- 
ture of the hair of a new sweeping 
brush. What is there to admire? It 
would be hard to say, except that there 
is infinite goodness in those strange 
eyes and thick lips. He is upright. 
The soul is all right if the poor body 
be all wrong, and the mind rather dis- 
jointed, though not exactly crazy. The 


chin, with a deep dimple, is weil 
shaped, but one for a giant. It has 
driving power and accords with the ad- 
venturous raid Charles VIII. made on 
Italy, en route, as he intended, for Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, where he 
hoped to be crowned Emperor of the 
East. I need not go into any of the 
details of that expedition. This por- 
trait belonged to a panel forming the 
obverse side of the binding of a 
prayer book. One of Anne of Brittany, 
the wife of Charles and the greatest 
heiress of her time, corresponded ,in 
size and style, and both formed the in- 
side of a binding, ornamented outside 
with precious stones and silver clasps, 
corners, back and hinges. At the time 
the king sat or stood to the artist his 
brain had been inflated by his sister— 
another Anne—about the heiress of 
Brittany, with whom he was at war. 
The notion of a surprise visit to the 
besieged Duchess of Brittany at 
Rennes took possession of him. He 
must go like a hero of romance to see 
her, offer her himself and his throne, 
and meet her again at his castle de 
Langais to be married to her. It may 
be the romantic passion burning in 
him, and well visible to the artist, that 
gives him the interest I speak of. 
Love's young dream transforms the de- 
formed. 

There are two rooms devoted to the 
exhibition at the National Library. 
let me recapitulate the points of the 
first, the astonishingly small compass - 
in which the artist worked, the fresh- 
ness of every color and gilded effect, 
and the brilliancy that is never gar- 
ish. The eye feasts on color as in the 
Sainte Chapelle, or the Mosque of Omar 
at Jerusalem, or the chapel of Saint 
Rosalie in the Cathedral of Palermo. 
The conscience of the artist, according 
to his light and his sense of beauty, 
which was not ours, is never at fault. 

In the second room we come to the 
new age of printing and blacklead pen- 
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ciis touched with sanguine. Printing 
did not at once kill the brilliantly col- 
ored style of the enlumineur. In the 
blues there is even progress in loveli- 
ness. The use of ultramarine does not 
wholly explain it. A Chinese critic 
attributes the beauty of the pale blues 
to pulverized turquoises. Chemistry, 
which is now the bane of the cellar and 
the table, is also the bane of the 
painter and the dyer. The French 
Primitive knew nothing of that science, 
save as alchemy, and he painted in 
eternally bright colors. A portrait of 
Francis I. in his young and joyous 
years and in royal robes is remarkabie 
for these blues. The high lights are 
mere scratches of white paint, and so 
well applied that each tells. This like- 
ness, and the one in profile by Titian, 
express the joy of life, so strong in 
him at the outset. The others, and 
they are numerous, give him when bit- 
ter misfortunes and disappointments 
had quenched that joy. The counte- 
nance has become deeply unhappy. 
His fine qualities ran into excess, and 
his failings leaned towards generosity 
and a very noble conception of his 
royal obligations. Instinctively he 
acted handsomely. He hated Protes- 
tants, but never ceased for that 
to love and defend his heretically- 
disposed sister. Admitting the duty of 
searching the Scriptures, he founded 
the College of France for the teaching 
of the languages in which the sacred 
books are written. It was under the 
charter given by Francis I. that M. 
Renan lectured on Hebrew in connec- 
tion with the book of Job and the 
Psalms, and that the late M. Havét 
took his hearers to ancient Rome to 
demonstrate the stoical genesis of what 
is ascetic in the Christian religion. 

I now come to the Clouets, father and 
son—Jean and Francois. The former 
is one of the Belgian yrafts on the 
Tours school already alluded to. He 
paints in oils on small panels, or draws 
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in one, two or three crayons, brighten- 
ing up with touches of sanguine, and 
giving color to eyes and hair with cray- 
ons lightly applied. He is of the time 
of Holbein but has a lighter hand, 
finer tact and often the thought-read- 
ing gift. His father followed in Brus- 
sels the calling of portrait painter. 
Jean Clouet came to France young and 
found employment in the household of 
Louis XIL., but remained an underling 
until Francis I., who saw in him a man 
of first-rate ability, gave him the post 
filed by Bourdichon, master portrait- 
ist to Louis XIL., or rather to Anne of 
Brittany, whom he presents to us in 
No. 82 as kneeling before her missal 
with an old sainted woman, Anne, 
mother of the Virgin, beside her, and 
her own two daughters Claude and 
Renée in royal attire behind her, each 
with the nimbus of the saint round her 
head. Clouet was above such courtli- 
ness. He had no mere courtly herd to 
preserve from oblivion. We should not 
care to know anything about John 
Stuart, Duke of Albany, but for this 
Clouet. That Scot had a talent for 
getting on, and impressed on his gen- 
eration in France a high idea of his 
merits. He was a canny Scot, a man 
of vigorous character and initiative, 
and made the most of his ducal title 
and connection with the royal house of 
France, which at his instance gave a 
daughter, Magdalen, to King James V. 
He wanted neither the countenance nor 
protection of any great bedy. Francis 
I. cut his beard short; Louis XII. had a 
clean shave every day. John Duke of 
Albany let his beard grow almost to 
his waist and never suffered a razor 
to touch his face. He married one of 
the great heiresses of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, Anne de la Tour, 
sister of Madeleine de la Tour, Duchess 
of Urbino and mother of Catherine de 
Medicis. This gave him half of the 
Province of Auvergne, of the county of 
Boulogne, and I know not of how 
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many other feudal fiefs. He made a 
figure at the battle of Pavia, conducted 
scottish affairs in Paris, obtained the 
governorship of the Bourbonnais, and 
induced Francis I., against his instinct- 
ive dislike to bring a “tradeswoman” 
into the royal family, to consent to mar- 
riage between Catherine de Medicis and 
the Duke of Orleans, second ‘son of 
that King, and destined to reign as 
Henry Il. Strong reasons were not 
wanting to overcome the prejudice. 
The friendship of the Pope and the 
Medici family might be good cards, in 
the close game against the Emperor 
Charles V. The great de la Tour for- 
tune of Catherine and the dowry, on 
the nail, in gold ducats, which Clem- 
ent VII. intended to give her, made 
ber an eligible match for the younger 
son of the King of France. 

The crayons fill the larger of the two 
There are more than 400 of 
them. A good many are not cata- 
logued. The dates of the earlier ones 
are uncertain; the rest range from 
about 1500 to 1640, when they seem to 
have gone out of fashion, and what 
is now known in studios as the official 
style of portraiture came in, a style 
pompous, insincere and tending to ex- 
alt the monarch to godhead, as in the 
portraits of the different Bourbon kings 
and the Napoleons. A remarkable 
thing in the crayons is the uniformity 
of their size throughout nearly a couple 
of centuries—almost two-thirds life 
They are merely heads, or heads 
and shoulders; at most the waists are 
included, The impression is that of 
water color, only a little paler. The 
best are sketches, merely intended by 
the artist to be used for more elaborate 
oil portraits. One is of the children of 
Henry II, when they stayed for the 
sake of the keen air at a nursery es- 
tablishment at St. Germain. A por- 
traitist attached to this pouponniére sup- 
plemented the reports of tutors and gov- 
ernesses with sketches of their young 
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charges. The idea of thus ascertaining 
whether body and mind developed har- 
moniously was due to Catherine de 
Medicis, who employed Francois Clouet, 
the greater son of the great Jean Clouet, 
and who brought to the highest pitch 
of perfection the art of pencil portraits, 
touched up with sanguine and slightly 
elaborated with the stump, and with 
colored pastels to indicate the color of 
the hair and eyes. Catherine de Medi- 
cis wrote in 1582 to Madame d’Hu- 
miéres, the head governess of les En- 
fantes de France, as the royal children 
were entitled:— 


Ne fauldrez de faire peindre au vif 
par le peintre que vous avez la (at 
Saint Germain) mes dicts enfants tant 
filles que fils avec la Reine d’Ecosse 
ainsi qu'ils sont sans rien négliger de 
leurs visages. Mais il suffit qu’ils 
soient en créon (crayon) pour avoir 
plus vite fait et moins d’embarass- 
ment et flatterie. 


Henry I. about the same time wrote 
to the Duchess of Savoy:— 


Ce que j'ai vu par leurs portraitures, 
mes enfants sont en trés bon état, Dieu 
merci. 


The rapidly-executed portrait served 
as a health report. There must have 
been portraits of the Queen of Scotland 
by Francois Clouet in the papers of her 
mother Mary of Guise, widow of 
James V. , 

The best of Jean Clouet’s are the mere 
sketches intended to be used for more 
elaborate portraits. They let you into 
the intimacy of the personages; and 
what a host of illustrious men and 
women they represent: Colignys, 
Guises, Savoys, Foix, Montmorencys, 
Condés and most of the Kings, Queens, 
Princesses, Court beauties, warriors, 
minions and other characters that 
BrantOme and Margaret of Valois dea! 
with in their Memoirs and other writ- 
ings. 
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A general feature of the ladies whom 
Jean Clouet sketched is a dévote look. 
Modern ladies seem to have greater 
powers af perception and criticism, It 
is customary to talk of antagonism be 
tween the outer and the inner life. 
But I should say that both are now 
more intense and at the same time 
more closely knit. This 1 know is not 
the usual view. It is the one suggested 
by those crayons of Jean Clouet. 

His time was one of violent sins, of 
ferocious crimes and often of not less 
impulsive plunges into atoning pen- 
ance. One greatly notices in the 
crayon portraits a want of frankness in 
the eye. The eye is ever on its guard. 
It looks askance, the head not turning 
with it. Without knowing much of 
French history one might infer from 
the Clouet portraits a time of treachery 
and treason, of ambushes, traps and 
false oaths, whether in or out of love 
or war. Among the few who have 
honest eyes are John Stuart, Duke of 
Albany, Admiral de Coligny, his daugh- 
ter Louise, wife of Dandelot and later 
of William the Silent, the first and sec- 
ond Princes de Condé, Margaret of Va- 
lois, who scorned treachery—generally 
speaking and Elizabeth of Austria, 
wife of Charles LX. Charlies has a 
hang-dog countenance and covers over 
his falseness with the rude air of a 
Nimrod. All the ladies dress modestly, 
wearing the high collarette, the elabo- 
rate gorget which covers the bust com- 
pletely and sleeves that admit of no 
display of fine arms. This style re- 
mained in for about a hundred years. 
Those ladies who went to visit the 
Court of Whitehall in the time of Hen- 
rietta Maria brought back accounts of 
the fine shoulders of the Countess of 
Carlisle and other English ladies of 
rank who sat to Vandyke. The collar- 
ette became an object of ridicule as le 
collet monté, and the name a synonym 
for prudery. The low corsage came in. 
It has held its ground ever since at 


Courts and in drawing-rooms save 
when Miss Rose Cleveland did the hon- 
ors of the White House. 

The earliest pencil portrait is of Ag- 
nes Sorel. It is probably the work of 
some master portraitist who preceded 
Bourdichon, and it might have been 
done by Jean Fouguet before he had 
much practice. It lacks the finish and 
the quick, sure touch of the Clouets. 
The eyebrows seem too arched for per- 
fect truth. They are the eyebrows of 
a Chinese lady. The curves of the 
forehead, the back of the head, and the 
nape of the neck might have been 
drawn with a compass. Agnes became 
acquainted with Charles VIL. ten years 
after the death of Joan of Arc, and 
remeined in favor for ten years. Her 
patriotic influence on Charies VII. is 
mythical. She owes her fame to 
Francis |. who heard of her in the So 
logne where her father had a small fief 
and castle, or, rather, peel house. He 
wished to exalt ladies, took up the leg 
end and made Agnes the fashion pos- 
thumously, declaring her Dame de 
Beauté, because a peerless and a nobie- 
hearted beauty. The truth was that 
she became Dame de Beauté be- 
cause Charlies made in her favor a 
deed of gift of the Chateau de 
Beauté at the far end of the Pare de 
Vincennes where Henry V. of Eng- 
land died. If the pencil portrait re- 
sembled her, it gives force once more to 
the saying that there's no accounting 
for tastes. 

A gem is “Clement Maret” by Cor- 
neille of Lyons. Size about 6 by 4 
inches. It is in oil, and the face given 
full front, a face that looks out bravely 
on the world. The glow of its vitality 
and other qualities arrest attention 
The beard is long, full and black. Its 
length is almost an avowal of Calvin 
ism, the red lips are shapely, and the 
mouth made for eloquence and witty 
sayings. A pair of black, intellectua! 
eyes, earnest, observant, and yet with 
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something that speaks of deep joy of 
heart, are not those of a bourgeois, but 
rather of a very superior French work- 
The modelling of the face is 

One ought to feel glad of a 
chance to become acquainted with 
Clement Marot, as one does in gazing 
mn this likeness. He and Villon awoke 
the Court of France from the long pe- 
riod of stagnation into which it had 
fallen with their lyric poetry. Both 
elieved in the inspiration of real life; 
oth determined on the independent 
worship of their muse. They roughed 
t in the slums of Paris, in the dens 
the Palace Maubert, in the 
loarding-houses where poor students 
odged. Some strains of Marot caught 
the ear of Francis L., who called them 
The poor poet 


ian, 
perfect. 


round 


» his sister's notice. 
suddenly found himself the protégé of 
the Marguerite of Marguerites and 
wminated to a place as page in the 
King’s household. He attended Francis 
to Italy, fought at Pavia, was taken 
risoner and suffered a ‘ong and severe 
aptivity. He had sat at the feet of 
Etienne Dolet, a Platonist with a ten- 
towards the doctrines of the 
Reformation. To spend his time profit- 
ibly in prison Clement Marot thought 
ut his translation of the Psalms of 
lavid, which he reduced to writing 
when set at liberty. This brought on 
m the suspicion of heresy and fre- 
juent persecution. When he lost his 
rotectors, the king and his sister, he 
vent to Turin to appeal to the friend- 
ship of the Duchess of Savoy, a daugh- 
er of the former. As she soon after 
iis arrival there died also, he found 
mself alope and an object of horror. 
did not imprison him or burn 
him, but they allowed him to die of 
Clement Marot had at first a 
rude genius, but sacred fire. The com- 
any he kept as page to Francis I. re- 
ined him. He became reputed for his 

‘gant badinage and for the retort 
courteous. He should be classed as a 
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perfect man—a man of genius, a man 
of character, brave, constant in adver- 
sity and always true to the inner moni- 
tor. 

Three Mary Stuarts are by Francois 
Clouet. In the first she is quite young 
and ladylike, and has a long oval face. 
I am sorry to say it is the face of the 
sixteenth century dévote, which in ex- 
pression is the same as the present day 
clerical lady educated at the convent 
Les Oiseaur or at Les Dames Augustines 
convent. In the second her appear- 
ance tells of many worries and a gen- 
eral lack of happiness. She does not 
seem at all a bad person, and one can 
believe what Brantéme says about her 
humane feeling towards the galley 
slaves who rowed her barge. She never 
allowed them to be struck or other- 
wise maltreated. The third would be 
done before she left France. It gives 
her a noble forehead, but one in which 
a poetic fancy rather than a_ politic 
brain lodges. The eye in this portrait 
is a little hard, and it is interesting 
to compare it with that of her grand- 
father Claude Guise. The resemblance 
is striking. That long oval of the face 
remains. Mary will be as a leaf in 
the storm between Catherine de Medi- 
cis and Blizabeth of England. 

There are also three portraits of 
Catherine de Medicis—one taken in her 
youth, the second when a fairly young 
widow, and the third in her old age. 
A note on the margin of the second 
states that though her hair is black it 
be painted reddish or sandy 
(chatain pale). In the first she is intel- 
lectual, already masterful and sinister. 
She frightens one. The fine forehead 
and the decided aquiline of the nose are 
suitable to cameo sculpture. The full 
cheeks are not. One finds such cheeks 
in Royal families. Catherine had 
through her grandfather Edward of 
Portugal English and other Royal blood 
in her veins. Her mouth is a little 
coarse and the chin retreats. Her eyes 
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have the sidelong glance of the Renais- 
sance lady, and are also sinister. That 
chin running back into the neck, and 
taken in connection with the points to 
which attention has been called, augurs 
i. The sort of character that takes 
its stand on moral force is wanting. 
She will prefer to come by her ends 
through craft and small expedients. 
La raison d'état will be her highest law. 
When foul means are convenient, she 
will adopt them without any compunc- 
tion. Ambitious to rule and living in 
an evil period—a period that Voltaire 
compared to a blood-stained robe bro- 
caded with silk and gold—she will stop 
at nothing, not even at following the 
fanatics of Paris and the Guises in the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew. The 
wind will be taken out of their sails by 
outstripping them in criminality. 
The Contemporary Review. 


A SHIP’S BELL. 


Within two days of her destination, 
the steamship Northgate, of the Jellocoe 
Line—Captain Pritchard—Liverpool to 
Halifax, ran into difficult weather. 
The wind went dead east, blowing 
hard and attended by the thick fog 
and sleet which invariably accompany 
easterly gales in that chilly latitude. 
The ship crept along at half-speed, 
feeling her troubled way with consum- 
mate care and with frequently repeated 
mournful echoes from her siren. But 
the fog hung before her like a curtain, 
stifling the warning screams and muf- 
fling every sound aboard. 

The captain and the second officer 
were on the bridge, chilly in their oil- 
skins, and silent. There was nothing 
more to be said about the weather, and 
there was no cheerful influence to en- 
courage conversation. Suddenly, how- 
ever, an invisible sailor below struck 
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The portrait in the widow's cap is very 
fine. In the third one she is a septu- 
agenarian and broken in health and 
spirit and heavily adipose. She broods 
probably over the murder of the Guises 
at Blois by her son's orders, anid al- 
most in his presence, and dreads its 
consequences. Her political game then 
was to secure the reversion of the 
throne for her Spanish granddaughter 
through the Guises and the league. Le 
Balafré and the Cardinal of Lorraine 
being now no more, all the chances are 
favorable to her son-in-law the King of 
Navarre, whom she always heartily 
hated. If she had her former strength 
she might bring in the young Isabel. 
But she feels, and the crayon sketch 
tells you, that the gravedigger awaits 
her. 

Emily Crawford. 


an invisible ship's bell, whose notes 
broke the silence sullenly and briefly. 

A moment later Captain Pritchard 
turned towards his subordinate. Tired 
of the weather before, he was new 
weary of the silence, and the voice of 
the bell had suggested a theme. 

“I never hear a_ obell,” he said 
abruptly, “without remembering some- 
thing that happened when I was a 
child. Were you always normal, 
Gibbs?” 

“Normal, sir?” asked Gibbs, an un- 
imaginative young man from New- 
castle. 

“Yes, normal—ordmary, and not ex- 
traordinary.” 

The captain did not express himseif 
happily. Apparently becoming 
scious of this, he passed on. 

“For my own part,” he said, “I be- 
lieve I was not. I must have been cu- 
riously fanciful. I remember some of 
those fancies even now. That affair 
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of the bell, however, was not exactly a 
fancy; it might rather be called a curi- 
ous experience. It did not trouble my 
parents much, so they must have ex- 
plained it in some satisfactory way. | 
was too young then to be given the sci- 
entific explanation, and I have never 
troubled to get one since. Probably 
any doctor could give me one at five 
minutes’ notice.” 

What was all this leading to? The 
mate stood and listened very respect- 
fully. It was sufficient for him that 
the captain was in a particularly good 
humor. Things might so easily have 
been worse. 

The captain yawned as he proceeded. 

“To come to the point,” he said. 
“Two or three times during my child- 
hood, before I was five years old, I suf- 
fered severe frights through hearing a 
bell ring when there was no bell near 
me, and when no one else heard it. It 
was either a hallucination or it was a 
disease; something due, I mean, to 
some defect in my auditory organs. 
But I certainly heard a bell ring on 
several occasions when no bell rang, 
and was extremely frightened in conse- 
quence,” 

“Enough to send any youngster into 
tits,” ventured the mate, not a little im- 
pressed, 

“Quite so! Quite so! But I was, no 
doubt, a fairly healthy child in other 
ways. Now, I distinctly remember the 
ast occasion, and the way in which I 
sobbed In my amazement and alarm. 
it made such an impression upon my 
mind that I can recall every detail.” 

He moved to the end of the bridge 
and came back, staring intently but 
hopelessly into the white shroud on 
every side. The Northgate’s siren gave 
| long, melancholy wail, and then dead 
silence fell, 

“We lived in a country cottage, semi- 
detached,” said the captain carefully, 

and an old lady who lived next door 
was a great friend of ours. On this 
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particular day my parents were sitting 
at a little round table in the cottage of 
this next-door neighbor, an old woman 
of eighty. She, too, was sitting at the 
table, knitting, and I was sitting idl; 
on my father’s knee listening to their 
talk. I was a rather quiet child, and 
loved the company of my elders. I 
cannot remember the talk, but I recall 
the scene very distinctly. I was not 
facing the table myself, but sitting side- 
ways to it. I can even remember a 
point like that. Suddenly, it seemed 
to me, a very awkward and somewhat 
startling thing happened. The old 
lady, who was knitting, had her wools 
upon the little table. As she moved her 
arm she happened to bring it into con- 
tact with a small hand-bell standing 
near her, and swept it clean off the ta- 
ble. It fell with a sharp double-clang 
upon the stone floor, and there lay still. 

“That, of course, was to me simply 
an accident. I had no doubt that the 
thing had occurred, that such an acci- 
dent had happened. Under that im- 
pression, I turned half-round, waiting 
to see the oid lady stoop from her rock- 
ing-chair, pick up the bell, and replace 
it upon the table. I was simply inter- 
ested, and on the alert to handle a new 
toy. Most children, as you may know, 
enjoy playing with a bell. 

“To my astonishment, however, nei- 
ther of the others present paid the 
slightest attention to the accident. 
The conversation went on without a 
break, and neither the old lady nor my 
parents so much as glanced at the 
floor. I was surprised. 

“After that came the sensation. | 
wanted to see for myself what had be- 
come of the bell, and in my movement 
to do so attracted my father’s atten- 
tion. He asked me what I wanted, and 
I told him I was looking for the bell 
which the old lady had knocked down 
from the table. They were so aston- 
ished that I had to repeat my explana- 
tion, and that more than once. Then I 
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became alarmed, for | saw them look 
meaningly at one another; and my 
alarm developed into terror as | real- 
ized the> truth. They had heard no 
bell fall, because no bell had fallen. 
There had been no such article on the 
table; there was no such article in the 
house!” 

The captain paused. and the second 
officer pursed his lips in an expressive 
whistle. He felt that the shrouding 
fog gave a particularly uncanny cast to 
a story which was sufficiently mysteri- 
ous without such a ghostly accessory. 
He also felt that henceforth the ship's 
bell, so ordinary a signal under the 
hands of the thoughtless apprentice, 
might have a new significance for him, 

Captain Pritchard had finished his 
story, and was satisfied with its effects, 
“Well,” he concluded, as he took an- 
other turn, “you can imagine how such 
an incident would influence a rather 
shy, quiet child of four or five. It sim- 
ply terrified me, and it was a long time 
before I could be soothed. I can even 
remember the assurances, which my 
parents used, backed by the grand- 
motherly consolation of our old neigh- 
bor. There was nothing wrong, they 
said, nothing to be afraid of. There 
was really no bell, and the noise I had 
heard was caused by nothing more 
than a little trouble in my ears. Many 
people had had the same experience, 
and I would soon grow out of it.” 

There was a pause. 

“I've heard, sir, of people suffering 
from fancies of that kind,” said the 
mate reflectively. “But I never heard 
a case given with so much detail, and 
so altogether remarkable. Were you 
ever troubled again in the same way?” 

“Never that I know of,” said the cap- 
tain. “Apparently I grew out of it, as 


my parents expected. The experience, 
however, made a deep and lasting im- 
pression, and I often recall it when I 
hear a ship's bell struck. Another re- 
sult is a certain consideration which | 
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feel for the sometimes unreasonable, 
or apparently unreasonable, fancies of 
children.” 

The captain was a family man, a 
master-mariner of the best modern 
British type, with a skill in chess that 
almost equalled his love for the game, 
and with several good shelves in his 
cabin piled with the best writers in co- 
lonial and other editions. So the 
Northgate was a good and comfortable 
ship, and one of the best of a popular 
line. 

“And that’s a very good result, sir,” 
agreed the second mate. “But have 
you ever told your story to a medica! 
man?’ 

“No,” answered Captain Pritchard, 
“I haven't. Somehow, the opportunity 
hasn't turned up, or if it has, 1 have 
been reluctant to relate what, after all, 
may be a very simple and easily ex- 
plained affair. Indeed, | hardly know 
why I've told the yarn to you to-day. 
As far as I can recollect, I've never 
told it to any one else.” ’ 

The mate felt not a little flattered. 
but Captain Pritchard at once tried to 
cover the compliment with reserva- 
“It is the weather, perhaps,” he 
said. “It is bad enough to account for 
anything. Six times I've sailed this 
course before, but’ never have I seen 
it so thick—not even in January. One 
needs to feel sure that there’s two hun- 
dred miles of blue water straight ahead 
still.” 

“Yes, sir. But I think it won't last 
much longer. I notice the wind’s going 
round a bit s»uth.” 

“Let's hope so. And now, Mr. Gibbs, 
I leave you on the bridge for a few 
minutes. I'm going to get a cup of 
coffee.” 

So, after another unsatisfactory look 
round, the captain departed, and Mr. 
Gibbs roused himself to the responsi- 
bilities of his pdésition. The Northgate 
was doing rather less than half her 
speed, and screaming at every step; but 
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the fact remained that she was plung- 
ing along her course with little more 
than her own length clear before her. 
Her signals could be heard for perhaps 
a quarter of a mile, but still there was 
the element of risk and uncertainty. 
He stared straight ahead into the dense 
white wall, and in two minutes had 
succeeded in forgetting the captain's 
curious narrative. Almost immediately 
afterwards, considerably to his sur- 
prise, his chief once more mounted to 
the bridge and joined him. 

“Almost as thick as ever,” 
grimly. “Eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” answered Gibbs. 
might just as well stare straight into a 
marble mantelpiece.” 

Captain Pritchard made no reply. 
He glanced at the compass, noted what 
speed the ship was making, and 
walked to the end of the bridge and 
back. Apparently he was uneasy, and 
he had certainly lost that pleasant com- 
municativeness of the last half-hour. 

“He's a bit rawed,” thought the mate. 
“In ten minutes, unless it clears a lit- 
tle, he’ll put us on quarter-speed. And 
| sha’n’t be the one to blame him.” 

With that he descended the ladder, 
leaving the master alone. He had re- 
membered something that wanted see- 
ing to, and it was plain that Captain 
Pritchard was inclined to silence. 
Moreover, one man on the bridge was 
as good as two, and only half as use- 
less, 

When he reached the deck he went 
forward to speak to Collinson, a sea- 
man who was standing in the bows. As 
he went he noticed that in all there 
were about half-a-dozen men on deck, 
one of them being the third engineer, 
then off duty. Afterwards he remem- 
bered precisely what men these were. 

The second officer did not reach Col- 
linson just then, for the incident of the 
voyage took place while he was yet 
three yards off. Suddenly and ur- 
cently tinkled out the engine-room bet, 
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clear above the churning of the 
At the same instant there was 
a hoarse shout from the bridge. 

The bell had rung out “Shut off 
steam!” but in an instant tinkled again 
“Full steam astern.” After a long and 
fearful pause there was a sudden si- 
lence as the machinery halted in its 
motion; but the Northgate surged help- 
leasly on through the white seas. An- 
other instant and she seemed to be 
struggling with herself as 
bulk answered to the engines. 

A second afterwards the mate gave a 
ery. Out of the white wall before him 
loomed an almost formless mass, a 
vast black body pricked out in fog and 
snow. Another breathing-space, and 
they were on it, the Nerthgate’s bows 
striking with a shock that threw the 
men off their feet. The bow-plates 
crashed in, and there was a sickening 
noise of rending woodwork. The great 
ship stood still and shivered as if she 
had received a fatal blow; but in a mo- 
ment more her bows were clear, and 
the hulking death in her course was 
drifting away into the mist from which 
it had emerged. When the first man 
from below came tumbling on 
there was nothing in sight to explain 
the disaster which had taken place. 
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For a few seconds there’ were signs 
of panic, but it did not spread. The 
engines were still, and the Northgate 
rede shivering in the gray and silent 
sea. Then the captain's orders rang 
out from the bridge in straight, plain 
terms that gave no suggestion of dan- 
ger, and immediately everything was 
done in the best order. All hands were 
on deck in three minutes as a matter 
of course, and it took no more than five 
to prove that the ship had suffered lit- 
tle damage. Several plates had been 
started, but there was no injury that 
threatened her safety. Just in time 
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the captain had given his saving sigual, 
Otherwise—— 

“Otherwise,” said Mr. Gibbs under 
his breath, “it would have been a hole 
in our bows big enough to build a house 
in, and about an hour to take to the 
boats. Captain Pritchard, [ll drink 
your health, You're the finest man in 
the North Atlantic to-day.” 

“A derelict, 1 guess,” said the third 
engineer blankly. 

“A Canadian timber-ship,” answered 
Mr. Gibbs, “waterlogged. Been drift- 
ing in these seas since the days of the 
Flying Dutchmen, waiting for you and 
me. And we came.” 

Then he turned to stare out into the 
blank wall of fog which had swallowed 
up the enemy. “But it beats me,” he 
said slowly—‘“it beats me how the old 
man could have seen her!” 

He put the question aside for more 
pressing matters during the next half- 
hour, but it was to come up again in a 
most bewildering form. That was 
when things had been made good as 
far as possible, and the first officer re- 
ported the Northgate ready to resume 
her voyage. It was then that Captain 
Pritchard laid bare the secret of his 
action in a somewhat astonishing 
declaration, 

“Confound it, Mr. Bruce,” he cried 
angrily, “do you think I'm going to 
steam away and leave the poor fellow 
to his fate? What do you take me 
for?” 

The first officer's bewilderment was 
extreme. 

“We're going to stand by,” declared 
the captain, “till the weather clears a 
bit. That won't be more than an hour 
or two; but if it was a week it would 
be all the same. That man saved my 
ship, and I’m going to pick him off be- 
fore I stir a yard.” 

The first officer was a long-headed, 
cold-humored Scot, who never lost his 
temper or his reason. While all the 
others stared at one another, convinced 





that Captain Pritchard's brain had been 
turned by the recent shock, he began to 
make inquiries. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said 
calmly; “what man do you mean?” 

“Why, the man on the derelict,” an- 
swered Captain Pritchard. “The one 
who gave us warning of its where- 
abouts by striking the bell.” 

Again the clustered members of the 
crew glanced at each other for light. 
The first officer simply looked thought- 
ful, and preserved a discreet silence; 
but the captain, who knew these signs, 
waxed impatient. 

“You were below, of course,” he said; 
“but every one on deck can tell you all 
about it. If it hadn't been for that 
bell, sir, you'd be in command of the 
lifeboat by this time, with the Nerth- 
gate settling by the head. That's all!” 

But that was not all. A dead silence 
followed the speech, instead of the 
chorus of assurance and declaration 
which might have been expected from 
the watch on deck. It lasted se long 
that the captain was struck by its sig- 
nificance. 

“What in thunder is the matter with 
you all?’ he rasped angrily. “Where's 
the second officer?—Mr. Gibbs, you 
were on deck; you heard the bell?” 

“Very sorry, sir,” said the second offi- 
cer, “I don’t remember it. 1 didn't 
hear a sound, .I only saw the hulk 
crowding over our bows.” 

There was a pause. Every one be- 
gan now to realize that there was «a 
sensation afoot. Captain Pritchard 
turned to the third engineer. 

“You heard it, Mr. Knight?” he 
asked. 

“I heard your bell ring in the engine 
room, sir,” answered Knight. “That 
was the first and only bell for me.” 

The captain stared from face to face. 
Not one of the other few men of the 
watch came to his aid, and he realized 
what this meant. 

“Very well,” he said grimly; “but it 
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was a good thing for all of us that / 
heard it, anyway. And we'll just 
stand by, Mr. Bruce!” 

Imagine, then, the Northgate, with her 
voyage suspended, drifting before the 
wind at the rate the vanished derelict 
had been seen to drift, waiting for the 
leisurely clearing of the weather. Iim- 
agine the captain, solitary and grim, 
on the bridge with his still useless tele- 
scope, the first and second officers con- 
versing in low tones now and again, 
and the men attending to their ap- 
pointed tasks with sly glances at one 
unother that spoke louder than words. 
And under these strained conditions 
glances were certainly safer. 

The point of it was that they were all 
dead against their shipmaster. Those 
who had seen the derelict were unani- 
mous in their decision that there could 
have been no one on board; and Collin- 
son, an experienced seaman, who had 
had the best view, was prepared to 
wager his last halfounce of tobacco 
that she had been a sea-washed wreck 
for at leasta year. As for the bell—— 

The man who thought most and said 
east was the second officer. He had 
something to think of, and his paucity 
of speech was due as much to his good 
feeling as to his good sense. He real- 
ized that the captain's story was really 
something confidential, and that he 
uust not impart it to any one else. in 
this he was undoubtedly right, and his 
onduct gained its acknowledgment. 

That was late in the afternoon, when 
the sensation was over. Meantime the 
iew south wind gradually thinned the 

irtain of fog until the telescope could 

esume its ordinary functions with a 
good face. Then expectation became 
‘een, every glass was brought into use, 

nd every acre of the tumultuous 

rthern seas was eagerly scanned. 

\nd more than a mile to leeward a 

ick spot appeared and disappeared, 

«king like anything but a ship in the 

tterness of its ruin. But the engine- 
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room bell tinkled again, and the North- 
gate steamed triumphantly on her mis- 
sion of rescue. 

During the next half-hour a curious 
silence held almost every one. They 
were in the grip of a mystery, but the 
circumstances were not of a character 
to encourage free comment or audible 
speculation. It lay between the cap- 
tain on the bridge and the derelict on 
the water; and while no one expected 
the captain to win, it would not be pol- 
itic to say so aloud. Indeed, the si- 
lence became even more general when 
they drew nearer, and were able to ex- 
amine at leisure the helpless hulk 
which had so nearly proved their ruin. 

Once she had been a ship of some 
two thousand tons, but it was generally 
agreed that Collinson’s estimate had 
been over-modest. Of course it was 
impossible to say when her ruin had 
come, but she had certainly been the 
sport and butt of the storms for a long 
cycle of months. There was no lift in 
her ghastly hull, but she lay like a log, 
with the seas breaking over her and 
their waters streaming through the 
gaps in her shattered bulwarks. Long 
ago the last fragment of her deck- 
houses had been swept away, but the 
stumps of three lost masts and a bow- 
sprit still reared themselves in tragic 
mockery out of the ruck of disaster. 

There was no sign of a name on her 
paintiess timbers, no hint of life from 
stem to stern. For many minutes the 
glasses searched her in vain, and then, 
at a signal from the bridge, three shril! 
screams from the Northgate echoed over 
the water. After that a strained si- 
lence fell once more. 

In response to another command 
from the captain, the Northgate moved 
round to leeward of the wreck, whose 
hulk was listed over to starboard. 
Then at two hundred yards they got a 
square view of her sloping deck, an:l 
there was no further question. No 
human being could by any possibility 
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have lived there. As she lay, her 
whole deck was naked to the seas, and 
in scores of gales the thundering bil- 
lows of the wild North Atlantic had 
hurled themselves upon it and climbed 
in triumph over it. Every fragment 
of furnishing had long been swept 
away, and she lay so deep that water 
could be seen welling from her gaping 
hatches as she rolled. There was no 
shelter on that hull for anything larger 
than a bird, no resting-place for any 
creature without wings wherewith to 
tly. 

The men glanced at one another cau- 
tiously. Only one or two could see 
the tragic side of the situation, while 
its absurdity was apparent to all. 

Suddenly the captain spoke. “Mr. 
Gibbs, come up here.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the second officer; and 
when he reached the bridge he found 
Captain Pritchard ready to speak. 

“Mr. Gibbs,” he said curtly, “I was 
convinced that this morning | heard a 
signal from that hulk yonder—a bell. 
AS a matter of tact, it is to that warn- 
ing that we owe our escape. You fol- 





low me?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Well, Mr. Gibbs, I have eyes, and 
can see what is before me. But you 
know as much as | do, and I want your 
confirmation, After looking at that 
wreck, do you agree with my conclu- 
sion that the thing is impossible?” 

For an instant they stood eye to eye. 
Then the second officer touched his 
cap. 

“Nothing but a bird could live there, 
sir.” he said emphatically. “It’s out 
of the question.” 

“Thank you,” answered the captain 
in the same curt manner. “That will 
do.” 

The mate turned and retired. The 
bell rang again in the engine-room, and 
instantly the propeller began to lash 
the gray water. But no man smiled as 
the Northgate resumed her voyage. 
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That dismal spectre of loss and ruin, 
drifting upon a still and barren sea, 
had crept upon their spirits, and they 
turned their backs upon it with a 
great relief. 


A simple entry in the Northgate’s log 
gave particulars of an encounter with 
a derelict in a certain latitude and 
longitude during a fog, and described 
somewhat minutely the damage to the 
steamer’s bow-plates. The entry did 
not suggest that the escape was mirac- 
vlous, and there was no mention of the 
bell mystery. The derelict, however, 
was duly reported on their arrival at 
Halifax, and was subsequently sought 
out and destroyed by a British gun 
boat. 

The second officer went ashore, and 
one night told his story to a medica! 
acquaintance in the port over a_ pipe 
and a glass. This auditor enjoyed the 
yarn greatly, and was ready with a 
practical explanation. 

“Ringing noises in the head, of 
course, are no great mystery,” be said, 
and forthwith explained their origin 
and peculiarities. “Nevertheless, | 
don’t believe Captain Pritchard sutf- 
fered in this way on this particular oc- 
casion. He simply imagined it. His 
early experience was upon his mind, 
and he was nervously anxious. He 
was listening, too, with all his ears, 
and possibly some kind of sound did 
come to him through the fog. And it 
adapted itself to his nervous condition 
of mind—to the peculiar trend of his 
senses, Indeed, with such a man it 
such a state of mind the experience }s 
hardly outside the range of natura! 
phenomena.” 

“But,” said Mr. Gibbs, “there's the 
result of it! It saved the Northgal 
and perhaps every man-Jack aboard 
her.” 

“Ah,” said the medico reflectively. 
“now you are going farther afiel. 
What men call Providence—let us put 
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it like this—what men call Providence 
has a curious knack of using human 
sensations—or perhaps we may say the 
human senses—for the good of the hu- 
man, and in ways that can only make 
us wonder and admire. And if you 
want anything more direct than that, 
Mr. Gibbs, you will probably get it 
from the first parson you care to apply 
to. It's their business to put these 
matters very plainly.” 

The mate, however, was satisfied, 
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and presently returned to the harbor 
and the Northgate. He sailed two more 
voyages with Captain Pritchard, but 
neither of them ever mentioned the 
mystery of the bell. It was justa trifle 
out of the normal, and could only be 
explained by a curious conglomeration 
of science and the supernatural. And as 
some plain men have an abhorrence of 
such phenomena, they were probably 
wise in refusing to discuss the matter 
at all, W. B. Cule. 
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III, — CONVERSATION. 


Conversation is no longer cultivated 
as one of the finearts. We talk in so- 
ciety, but we have ceased to converse, 
and perhaps are all the more lively for 
the change. A Johnson would be voted 
i stupendous bore; we cannot conceive 

man who prepared himself at all 
points for a meeting with a Lord 
Chancellor and who, much as he loved 
his friend Burke, always met him at 
the club as an adversary. The pace is 
too good for that sort of thing now; 
inen come to social gatherings to trifle 
and relax, with the feminine element 
fortunately in the ascendant. The 
most gifted raconteur, with the most 
tenacious memory, no longer shines at 
the dinner-table unless he is brief and 
Macaulay with his rare 
flashes of silence would be “scratched” 
by a brilliant latter-day hostess, and 
even Sydney Smith would be con- 
demned to whisper his jokes to his 
heighbors. The professed wits have 
disappeared, and ready repartee is at 
i discount. There are clever men still, 
as there were brave men before Aga- 
hemnon, but they trade on their liter- 
ary or political fame; keep the best of 
‘aeir brains for their books or speeches 
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discreet, 


and seldom pull themselves together to 
sparkle in private. With the advent of 
the diner A la Russe, prosy talkers no 
longer find civil listeners. The com- 
pany has broken up into couples or 
groups, and autocracy has succumbed 
to a frivolous democracy. Gatherings 
for serious talk used to be something 
of a social mania. Not content with 
vpportunities for showing off at dinner, 
when the glass gives a natura! stimu- 
lus to intellect, the sages met over the 
teacups in societies for mutual! admira- 
tion, The literary breakfast is dead as 
Samuel Rogers who originated it, and 
even Lord Houghton with all his 
bright cosmopolitanism and tact could 
scarcely strike sparks out of his mat- 
inal convives. I saw something of the 
last of these breakfasts and heard a 
great deal more, and the memories of 
the dying past were by no means ex- 
hilarating. Lively talk is a matter of 
impromptu, a game of battledore where 
the shuttlecock is kept flying and every 
outsider may cut in to take a hand. 
Far more inspiring than those matina! 
meetings, commemorated in sober dia- 
ries, are the vague traditions of such 
nights at Crockford’s as when Caravan 
was made a hot favorite for the mor- 
row’s Derby, or better still, the be- 
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lated suppers with Fox at Brooks’ 
when there was a fiery battle of the 
dice over the broiled bones after a pro- 
longed debate in the Commons, 

But it is to the credit of our modern 
manners that there is a decided im- 
provement in the tone, I can remem- 
ber some country hosts—there were not 
many of them—who gave a fair notion 
of the talk of a Squire Western. They 
had the discretion not to shock the ears 
of the ladies, but when the ladies had 
gone and the decanters circulated, a 
wise father would have wished his 
boys out of the room, Already the 
broad vein of conviviality that Sir 
Robert Walpole loved was reprobated 
end the double entente in the style of 
Sterne was embarrassing to many of 
the guests. There was a house where 
a neighboring parson was a bosom 
friend of the squire—the reverend gen- 
tleman, like Bute Crawley, was an ha- 
bitual diner-out—a sportsman of the 
old school like Jack Russell of the Ex- 
moor country, he was devoted to Bur- 
gundy and the orthodox port. But 
though he seldom preached out of the 
pulpit he had his principles, and one 
evening when the squire had been com- 
ing it rather strong, as one of Marry- 
at’s heroes expressed it, it ended in a 
flare-up. The storm permanently 
cleared the air, and thenceforward the 
squire was a model of propriety. Such 
a scene would be almost impossible 
nowadays, and society generally has 
been in course of reformation. We 
should hardly find a Captain Mac- 
murdo now at the Knightsbridge bar- 
racks, and the veteran scapegrace who 
used to gloat over the scandals of his 
youth would find an unappreciative au- 
dience in the club smoking-room. The 
sentiment even among the fast men 
who went the pace would be disgust 
“ather than admiration. 

A propos of ready talkers, the most 
entertaining I have come across have 
been in the Church. | shall never for- 








northern mail between Inverness and 
Aberdeen, It was brilliant moonlight, 
and the hoofs of the horses made 
merry music. Half the first stage had 
passed in silence, when a gentleman in 
a shovel hat on the box-seat woke up 
and began to discourse with the coach- 
man. The flint struck fire, for the 
weather-beaten old whip was a humor- 
ist with an inexhaustible fund of remi- 
niscence. The divine was put on his 
mettle and began to sparkle. Then he 
met his match in a grave Presbyterian 
minister behind, who lowered his muf- 
fler and cleared his throat. Mile after 
mile, chiming in with the rattle of the 
horses, these two went on capping 
anecdote and epigram, exchanging in- 
cidentally keen controversial thrusts, 
with tales of the churches in the South 
and the North, from bishops and syn- 
ods down to clerks and precentors. 
The man of the manse may have had a 
trifle the best of it, but it was pretty 
nearly a dead-heat, and the coachman 
came in by no means a bad third. 

I think the tendency of former days 
was decidedly towards shop. That 
Was almost a necessary consequence of 
the isolation of the remoter districts. 
The county was everything and the 
parish a great deal. There was no 
telegraph, and in the county paper, 
which came out once a week, there was 
a surfeit of local news. In the chat of 
the country house you might be happ) 
enough for a day or two, but soon the 
entertainment staled. It was not that 
the gentlemen talked crops or bullocks 
as in Johnson's time, but they talked 
quarter sessions or county meetings 
and road trusts. Each scrap of loca! 
gossip was nuts to the ladies, and nec- 
essarily sympathies were parochial. | 
remember for instance that I was ex 
cited over the Egyptian war at the 
time of Arabi’s revolt. None could su'- 
mise What the international complica- 
tions might be. There was much sen- 
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sation when the news of the war was 


announced one morning at breakfast. 
For the regiment of a new-fledged en- 
sign was likely to be ordered out, and 
Jack was the son of a next-door neigh- 
bor, Then a little wit in the country 
went a long way. The man who had 
wade a reputation as a local jester 
found everybody at table ready to 
laugh: he looked round for applause 
before he spoke, ignoring attempts at 
repartee, so there was no possibility of 
keeping up the ball. With the greater 
stir of movement, with wider travel, 
winters abroad, and more lively amuse. 
ments common to the sexes, there came 
ess Stagnation and more subjects of 
common interest. Golfing, lawn-tennis, 
and all the rest of the games are a 
great advance on crawling round the 
croguet hoops and flirting languidly 
within earshot of everybody else. But 
even in other and more cultivated cir- 
cles shop-talk predominated just as 
much, At one time 1 was indebted for 
sood deal to the hospitality of one of 
e great colleges of Cambridge; there 
vere resident fellows distinguished in 
science and literature, and non-resi- 
dents who had already made their 
ark in politics. I remember my dis- 
usioning over the discourse in the 
Combination-room, which ran on little 
save University affairs. The one ex- 
eption was Fawcett, eager over the 
rospects of an impending dissolution 
ul general election, and the blind 
politician was a living register of all 
pen seats and the chances of candi- 
dates. J] have read in novels and le- 
sal biographies of the humors of Bar 
heroes, but on the one occasion when 
| went circuit I saw nothing of them. 
lt may have been much to their credit, 
it men’s minds were running on cases 
and precedents, they were preoccupied 
With the hopes of any briefs that were 
sving a-begging. But of all profes- 
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sional bores, so far as limited experi- 
ence goes, give me a gathering of doc- 
tors. The dryness of the bones in the 
valley of vision is nothing to it, and 
they take it for granted with enthusi- 
astic professional conviction that you 
are as passionately enamored as them- 
selves of eccentric malformations and 
the diagnosis of disease. Once | 
chanced to meet on the margin of “Zu- 
rich’s fair water” a genial physician | 
had known at home. I was delighted 
to fall in with his proposal that we 
should dine together, though my hopes 
of a pleasant evening were slightly 
dashed when he told me a _ distin- 
guished scientific colleague from the 
University was to make a third. The 
confréres talked brain all through that 
dreary dinner; every now and then, 
when conscience pricked them, turning 
to ejaculate courteously, “Intensely in- 
teresting, is it notY’’ My acquaintance 
never forgave me for a precipitate bolt, 
before he and his friend settled down 
to coffee and cigars. Yet perhaps the 
doctors as bores might be scarcely in it 
with the sporting men absorbed in the 
Turf or the hunting field. They play 
variations on their solitary idea like 
Paganini on his single string. There 
used to be an idea that niilitary men 
when they met at dinner talked noth- 
ing but pipeclay. There never was a 
greater delusion. | had a pretty wide 
experience of warriors at home and 
abroad, before strict examinations had 
come into fashion and the higher sci- 
entific training was being ridden to 
death. And I would never wish to be 
in better company than in those gath- 
erings of men of the world, animated 
all alike with professional enthusiasm 
and spoiling for a fight, but as eager 
to make things pleasant for the guests 
and ready to talk anything rather than 
shop. 
Alerander Innes Shand. 












































In “The Nemesis of Faith” Froude 
states a “method” of inquiry which he 
cannot be said invariably to have fol- 
lowed:—“Here is a theory of the world 
which you bring for my acceptance: 
well, there is the world; try—will the 
key fit? Can you read the language 
into sense by it?” 

This would almost exactly sum up 
Thomas Hardy's method of approach- 
ing the questions set before us in his 
novels. The “theories” which are sev- 
erally put to the test cover most of the 
recently acknowledged problems of 
modern life—the theories of the right- 
ness of social laws and conventions, of 
the sanctity of the marriage contract, 
of the goodness of progressive civiliza- 
tion, of the great advantage of know!l- 
edge, and of the goodness of God. 
These are all “theories of the world” 
brought to us for our acceptance; and 
Thomas Hardy puts them to the test. 
In story after story he unrolis the map 
of life as he sees it, showing us the 
wistful figures of men striving after 
worlds which they do not attain, com- 
batting evils which they did not create, 
And his conclusion is always the same 
—No, the key will not fit; I cannot read 
the language into sense by it. 

There are not wanting critics who 
will tell us that he has not given us a 
true picture of life; that in each trag- 
edy he has presented a concatenation 
of miseries which seldom befall real 
men. It must be admitted that he has 
chosen for his subjects a most ill-fated 
group of men and women, and that he 
seems intent upon piling on their shoul- 
ders all the evils with which Job was 
vexed. It is when he adds the last 
drop to the already heaped-up cup of 
misfortune that we often feel he has 
passed the bounds of probability. 
Why, after all his other ill-lnck, should 
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Giles Winterborne fail to see the writ- 
ing which Grace chalked upoy his 
wall? And why should Grace, as if 
by some miracle, be shown the infidel- 
ity of Fitzpiers, and yet deceive herself 
on the subject? Again and again we 
are tantalized by the promise of good- 
fortune following upon misery, only to 
find the more bitter disappointment 
when the hope proves groundless. In 
“The Return of the Native,” when Mrs. 
Yeobright takes that weary pilgrimage 
across the heath to be reconciled with 
her son, they all, husband, wife, and 
mother, now at least seem to have suf- 
fered enough. But no, there is that 
little accident which hinders the open- 
ing of the door, and, only one moment 
too soon, she is gone, murmuring, “ ’Tis 
too much—Clym, how can he bear to 
do it! He is at home; and yet he lets 
her shut the door against me!” And 
thus, instead of hope fulfilled, the 
tragic gloom becomes more intense and 
fearful, as we watch the death of her 
mother, the bitterness of the husband, 
the flight of the wife, the grim drown- 
ing in a dark pool, and last, for anti- 
climax, a second marriage! 

It is true enough, the average man 
or woman does not endure all that 
Clym Yeobright, or Tess, or Jude had 
to endure, and even when the suffering 
does come, is not perhaps so sensitive 
to its continuous and overwhelming 
horror. But Thomas Hardy does not 
choose to deal with the average man: 
his chorus of village yokels or simple 
townsfolk takes life lightly enough. 
They, too, have their troubles, but the) 
are less sensitive, and therefore better 
able to bear them, than the protago- 
nists. The latter are people fully per- 
cipient, who are taught by life to be- 
come conscious of its evils, who are 
capable of being fearfully impressed by 
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the difference between the real and the 
ideal. Even the untutored Tess finds 
herself “expressing in her own native 
phrases . . . feelings which might al- 
most be called those of the age—the 
ache of modernism.” The little learn- 
ing which is put into her mind op- 
presses her; it only makes her remem- 
ber “that your nature and your past 
doings have been just like thousands’ 
and thousands’, and that your coming 
ife and doings "ll be like thousands’ 
and thousands’.” But, says, “I 
shouldn't mind learning why—why the 
sun do shine on the just and the unjust 
alike. But that’s what books ‘ill not 
tell me.” The heroine of “The Wood- 
anders” was one who “combined mod- 
ern nerves with primitive feelings, and 
was doomed by such co-existence to be 
numbered among the distressed, and to 
take her scourgings to their exquisite 
Jude's son is one of those 


she 


extremity.” 
beys of a sort unknown in the last 
generation—the outcome of new views 
They seem to see all its ter- 
rors before they old enough to 
staying powers to resist them. 
. It is the beginning of the coming 
niversal wish not to live.” We are 
constantly faced with the tragedy of 
‘the modern vice of unrest,” of “the 
view of life as a thing to be put up 
with, replacing that zest for existence 
which was so intense in early civiliza- 
with the sudden new sense 
which comes with enlightenment, 
tersely expressed by the Mayor of Cas- 
ierbridge, “I am to suffer, I perceive.” 
But it must be remembered that 
Thomas Hardy is philosopher as well 
s seer, and it seems to be the object 
of his art to express a definite philoso- 
phy through the concrete forms of life 
ind conduet, He is not content to 
show us men and women suffering, but 
hints, net always darkly, at the 
causes which make them suffer. He 
shows us that our whole social system 
is Inadequate for the production of 
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are 


have 
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happiness, that it is, on the contrary, 
skilfully contrived to make us all mis- 
erable. Several of his books seem 
written mainly to illustrate the funda- 
mental cruelties of the marriage con- 
tract and the public opinion which con- 
demns contempt of it. “All romances 
end at marriage,” says Troy to Bath- 
sheba in “Far From the Madding 
Crowd.” “Their lives were ruined,” 
Jude reflects when shamed by his wife; 
“ruined by the fundamental error of 
thelr matrimonial union; that of hav- 
ing based a permanent contract on a 
temporary feeling.” In the same way 
he protests against the cruelties of or- 
thodex religious opinion, of the “social 
mould civilization fits us into,” of the 
supposed validity of “the world and its 
ways.” Itis “the vice of modern un- 
rest” which is at the same time always 
urging us on to aggravate the vice of 
civilization and to acquire fresh know!- 
edge, the consciousness that our lot is 
evil and that we have ideals with 
which actualities will not agree. 

It is the modern man spurred into 
consciousness whom Thomas Hardy 
depicts, the man who has roused him- 
self from that medieval dream of the 
wickedness of humanity, who repudi- 
ates the hypocritical assertion of his 

that the 
he has no 


own badness, and declares 
evil is in that over 
control; and that if some one has to be 
blamed, it should be, not man, but the 
author and First Cause of human con- 
ditions. Sue Fawley is seen vaguely 
imagining “that the First Cause 
worked automatically like a somnam- 
bulist, and not reflectively like a sage; 
that at the framing of the terrestrial 
conditions there seemed never to have 
been contemplated such a development 
of emotional perceptiveness among the 
creatures subject to those conditions as 
that reached by thinking and educated 
humanity.” At another time we are 
told of a man who suddenly realizes 
the possibility that the world may be 
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governed by a Supreme Being pos- 
sessed of a lower standard of morality 
than that of man himself. Everywhere 
his persons are made aware either of 
the “Unfulfilled Intention,” or of an 
“unsympathetic First Cause.” “Who 
is to blame?” Sue is asked, and she re- 


plies— 


“I don’t know! The universe, I sup- 
pose—things in general, because they 
are so horrid and cruel!” 


We see, then, that the pessimism of 
Thomas Hardy, if he is a pessimist, is 
neither that of Swift, on the one hand, 
nor that of Job, on the other. He has 
none of the cynical disbelief in human 
nature which marked the one, nor is 
he, like the other, content to say 
merely, “Cursed be the day upon which 
I was born.” He delights in all the su- 
perstitions of the pagan; he would 
gladly revert to that primeval! state be- 
fore man was afflicted with the con- 
sciousness of good and bad. Know!l- 
edge and orthodox goodness are alike 
evil to him, because they are based on 


The Nation. 





wrong standards. Men, on the whole, 
are, like all the growing, sentient things 
in nature, good and noble in their im- 
pulses till they are thwarted by society 
and opposing consciences. Human be- 
ings are for him worthy of praise and 
pity because they have been laden with 
sorrows which they did not deserve, 
and are kinder to one another than God 
is kind to them. There is perhaps no 
finer passage in Hardy’s works than 
Marty South's lyrical outburst of grief 
when she iaments the death of the 
man who had never loved her. 

“Now, my own, own love,” she whis 
pered, “you are mine, and on'y mine; 
for she has forgot ‘ee at last, although 
for her you died! But I—— whenever 
I get up I'll think of ‘ee, and wheneve: 
I lie down I'l) think of ‘ee. Whenever 
I plant the young larches, I'll think 
that none can plant as you planted; 
and whenever I split a gad, and when- 
ever I turn the cider, I'll say none 
could do it like you. If ever I forget 
your name let me forget home and 
heaven! . . . But no, no, my love, | 
never can forget ‘ee; for you Was a 
good man, and did good things!” 











The best part of history is the part 
written by the spade. When the first 
man was turned out of Eden he started 
digging and the early narrators of the 
story seem to have regarded that as be- 
longing to the curse. But the earthly 
Paradise of the modern historian is 
composed of a spade, a suitable plot of 
earth, and unlimited leisure to dig and 
discover. Milton was clearly uncertain 
about the existence of spades in Eden, 
for he describes Eve going about it 


With such gardening tools as art tho’ 
rude 
Guiltless of fire had formed, or angels 
brought. 
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So it is incontestable that no self-re 
specting historical student would ex- 
change his Paradise for the unsatisfy- 
ing resources of the garden belonging 
to an- inadequate because a spadeless 
Adam. 

There was history enough in the very 
stones of Glastonbury before the spade 
set to work digging up all sorts of as- 
tonishing records that have been bur- 
ied for nearly two thousand years be- 
neath the marsh and peat of the moors 
beyond the town, records in face of 
which the tower that looks down on 
them from the height of Glastonbury 
Tor is a mushroom growth and a thing 
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of yesterday. These records are the 
floors and the hearthstones and odds 
and ends of things belonging to, or 
made by, a tribe that started a settle- 
ment out in the middle of the lake 
some two hundred years before Christ, 
and went on living and fighting and 
working and playing there until about 
the time of the Roman occupation, 
when they dropped out before the 
dominant race, or at any rate went 
away and left their lake dwellings to 
be covered up by the mosses and 
marsh, and so preserved to give future 
generations food for reflection. We 
know so little of these people that we 
cannot tell whether they bear a great 
or small proportion in the ancestry of 
our singularly hybrid race. But then 
the civilization of our country is so new 

ours which has no literary monumeut 
that can be dated with certainty earlier 
than the sixth century, and which 
counts the stones of Glastonbury old— 
that we are apt to forget how small a 
period five or six thousand years counts 
for in the world’s history, and to think 
of these earlier inhabitants of our land 
as the vague, shadowy ghost-figures, 
shock-headed and unkempt, that the 
dwellers across Channel used to see 
dimly paddling in and out of the fogs 
and mists of the rock-bound coast of 
Britain, 

The enduring fascination of the 
study of life and manners lies in the 
disposition of both to repeat them- 
selves again and again at widely dif- 
ferent periods; so that if, after talking 
vaguely about prehistoric dwellers on 
these shores, you should go and pay 
sixpence at a sort of sentry-box on the 
edge of a barbed-wire enclosure on the 
Glastonbury moors, it will project you 
ike a catapult into a period of history, 
unwritten and nearly forgotten until 
almost yesterday, when the records of 
a life long since passed away were 
laid bare by that parent of true his- 
tory, the spade of the excavator. That 


spade has been digging for about fif- 
teen years, and has turned up a com- 
paratively small patch of ground, and 
transferred a large quantity of broken 
and dirty objects thence to the Mu- 
seum, and in the execution of this la- 
borious and toillsome and in many 
ways ungrateful work has created a 
monument of history that is as in- 
tensely vital, as keenly alive with the 
undying life of dead ages, as are the 
rolls and records of long-buried local 
affairs,—wills and fines and rolls and 
musters and old historical letters and 
manuscripts that look as dead and dry 
as dust from the outside, but which, 
given only the key, are more full of 
vitality and fascination than the most 
superiatively correct of historical ro- 
mances, because the voices of the dead 
themselves speak through the old rec- 
ords straight out to the living, and the 
centuries between only make their call 
stronger and more urgent. On the 
moors at Glastenbury, four feet or more 
down below the peat that has pro 
tected them for centuries, you can 
touch the ashes on the hearths that 
were burning all those hundreds of 
years ago. Black aud white they still 
are like a gipsy’s bonfire after the camp 
has gone, and beside them were found 
broken bowls with grains of corn 
burned and sticking to the potsherds as 
the last hands had dropped them, to 
lie untouched for centuries. It is a 
prose version of the story of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty. The houses themselves 
have disappeared for the most part, 
since the wattled walls and thatched 
roofs could not endure as did the more 
solid parts. But the stumps of the 
posts that supported the hurdles, and 
the circular floors, platforms of logs 
and brushwood with clay hearths mid- 
most on their slightly conical surface, 
beside’ the central post that. supported 
the roof,—all these can be touched and 
seen as they stand, but the wood is 
rotten throughout and soft to touch 
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like a newly wrung cheese. The posts 
shrink to about a third of the size they 
are when first laid bare, and they must 
be left, covered by the protecting peat 
or else they would perish entirely from 
exposure to air and rain. The perma- 
nent part of these dwellings is the door- 
step (generally blue lias) which the 
dwellers crossed to go through the low 
door, of which you still see the thresh- 
old log with its mortice-holes for the 
lateral beams. The floors sank by de- 
grees, either because of the weight or 
of floods, and the hearths of beaten 
clay got worn away, and so both were 
renewed as need required. In one,hut 
five floors and eleven hearths were cut 
through, one on top of the other, with 
relics of pottery and tools in each 
layer. The village was a marsh settle- 
ment, like the island of Marken in the 
Zuyder Zee to-day, and probably the 
inhabitants were not less civilized, 
though their system of building on 
piles was less scientific; but then the 
water may not have been deep enough 
to need the long stakes that would hold 
firm against the weight of the waves, 
as did the deep piles of Venice and 
Holland. The Mere villagers laid a 
platform of logs, covered it with brush- 
wood, added another platform, and 
kept the whole firm with small piles 
and plastered clay on the top. They 
used quantities of alder—which resists 
damp, and must have abounded in the 
marsh—oak, ash, willow, and birch 
also, but no elm. That came in with 
the Normans, and the fallow-deer, and 
the forest laws. The place was a 
proper mere, into the depths of which 
Sir Bedivere might have flung Excali- 
bur without the fear of a summer 
drought leaving it stranded, and the 
people must have stepped off their 
doorsteps either into the marsh, or on 
to a causeway, or into boats, as the in- 
habitants of Marken do to this day, 
and still see no reason for leaving their 
marsh-nest and going to live on dry 
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land. For this village was a fortified 
place, and the water no doubt helped 
its security. There was a surrounding 
palisade, and a large causeway con- 
necting the village with the mainland, 
and probably protected by a draw- 
bridge, so that the settlement could be 
isolated at will. They had horses and 
spurs and wheeled vehicles, unlike the 
Marken people, who are too far from 
land to use them, so that roads of some 
sort must have been within reach. 
These people were probably a tribe of 
the Belgae, and brought the use of 
iron into this country. They had 
come from a continent, and brought 
with them the influence of a conti- 
nental civilization, and that of a high 
order, as is witnessed by the beauty of 
some of their bronze-work and the deli- 
cate flowing ornament of their pots 
and crockery, which are worked with 
patterns well known in their own age 
round the shores of the Mediterranean. 
They were skilful craftsmen, they 
wove and spun dainty garments—for 
some of the slender brooches would be 
little use for fastening coarse ones— 
they worked in glass and made gay- 
colored beads, and a man is very far 
removed from savagery who can make 
such mortices as they made for wheels 
and ladder-rungs. They, too, had the 
sentiment of things past which is such 
an enduring fascination in civilized 
life, for relics of a yet older race have 
been found in their possession, notably 
a stone celt, fashioned by some earlier 
prehistoric dweller in the place, col- 
lected by some curious or imaginative 
lake-dweller, and very likely used as 
a charm. The finest ornaments are 
probably yet to seek, for the burial- 
ground of this tribe has not been dis- 
covered, nor is it certzin whether the 
village was a permanent settlement or 
an abode for so many months of the 
year. Their boats were simple, very 
like an Indian dugout canoe; they had 
a variety of weapons—knives, daggers, 
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spears, swords, and halberds—as well 


as reaping-hooks. Besides the needles 
and reel and instruments for fine work, 
they had a whole ritual of ornaments, 

rouge-boxes, studs, chains and beads, 
mirrors and hair-curlers, actually cur!- 
ing-pins such as you may see in the 
weekday head of any factory girl in 
our great cities. There were mascu- 
line vanities as well; at least we must 
hope that the numbered dice found 
there were a masculine monopoly, be- 
cause, sad to relate, some of them are 
oaded! Which proves that the story 
of the Fall repeats itself through many 
senerations, There is no Eden with- 
out the serpent, and this might have 
been an Eden, for there was no money 
in it; at any rate, only one coin has 
been found (though probably bars of 
iron were the standard of exchange). 
But battle and murder there were, for 
it cannot be proved that any one of 
the axe-cloven heads preserved in the 
Museum belonged to the owner of the 
oaded dice. These hacked skulls most 
ikely belonged to enemies, for they 
were cast outside the palisade. One 
s the head of a woman, and has been 
carried aloft on a spear,—a grim com- 
mentary on a certain political question 
which yet afflicts us to-day. 

ot domestic furniture in the shape of 
stools or tables there is no trace, nor 
s it possible to tell whether the huts 
had windows. Probably they were 
only used as a shelter, and the inhabi- 
tants stooped through the low door and 
sat round the fire or in the doorways 
i their heels like the miners in pit vil- 
ages to-day. A very interesting point 
s the recent discovery of what has 
been in all probability a sort of moot- 
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hall. 
two roof-poles. 
part were smaller and round, with only 
one support for the roof. You can see 
here the pattern of the hurdle-wall, as 
it fell inwards and left its mark on the 
surface of the floor, among the clay 
und birch-logs, where tie bark still 
gleams white and toolmarks show on 
the What councils were held 
and what wise plans propounded here 
two thousand years before an 
which has not yet subdued the prime- 
val instinct of fighting in its children! 
And what strain of this forgotten race 
actually survives amongst the many 
conquering peoples all of which have 
so powerfully impressed our island 
character? Small wonder that we are 
a domineering race, descended as we 
variety of grasping 
And how 


This was a large oval hut with 
The huts for the most 


wood. 


age 


are from such a 
and overbearing ancestors. 
inferior in point of actual civilization 
have been many of our own immediate 
forefathers to these lake-dwellers who 
disappeared hundreds of years ago. 
The history of races seems to repeat it- 
self continually in a world-without-end 
succession, and some of its most inspir- 
ing records are those that leave haif 
the story untold. There is an undying 
fascination about all beautiful things 
left incomplete. It leaves so much to 
imagine, and you never have the pain 
of getting to the end of the story 


Of Camball and of Algarsyfe, 
And who had Canace to wife. 


And so with the records of this mys- 
terious wise people who lived long ago 
in the buried village near Glastonbury, 
the best part of their story lies in the 
fact that it was left unwritten. 


















































It seems only too certain that the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Act is involving 
for the Church of England not only 
great searchings of beart but consid- 
erable peril as well. We are aware 
that it is the “silly season,” but, as Mr, 
Punch has reminded us, the sea-ser- 
penc is this year left forlorn in mid- 
ocean, The marriage question means 
correspondence enough and to spare. 
It is true that many of the letters go 
dismally over the old “pros” and “cons” 
which have done duty for two genera- 
tions. But, interspersed among reams 
of more or less hysterical applause and 
condemnation of the Act, there appear 
expressions of an opinion based upon 
more spiritual cons ‘derations, so that, 
where these marriages might have 
been canvassed in respect of their so- 
cial advantages or drawbacks, there is 
a strong tendency on the part of the 
leaders of the Church and their most 
devoted followers to appeal from an 
earthly tribunal which has now de- 
cided that no disabilities attach to such 
a marriage, to a heavenly tribunal 
which is held to have decreed that they 
are incestuous. If it could once be 
made clear that the Divine law abso- 
lutely prohibits marriage with a de- 
ceased wife's sister, no one would have 
any right to complain of Christian men 
for rising in revolt against the Legis- 
lature for making such marriage easy 
and legitimate. On the contrary, 
Christianity would forfeit all right to 
respect if its exponents kept silence 
while the State encouraged what is 
known to be against the will of the 
Creator. But no such situation really 
arises. It is true that the devout and 
enthusiastic “Anglican” is quite clear 
on the point; he knows, he says, what 
the law of God is on this matter; and 
before men can turn round he has a 
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notice posted on the church door to the 
effect that such marriages—Act or no 
Act—will not be solemnized there, and 
that persons who contract them else- 
where will be treated as excommuni- 
cate. From the High Anglican stand- 
polit such decision is consistent. Its 
advocate has somehow ascertained 
what God wants, and will not swerve 
from it. But the plain man naturally 
asks himself why the revelation of 
what God wants is so partial, and why 
“many good Christian men"—the 
phrase is the Archbishop’s—take a dif- 
ferent view of the Divine requirement 
in this matter. These latter, searching 
conscientiously, can find no clear inti- 
mation either in Scripture or in the 
mind of the primitive Church that such 
marriages must be barred; and when 
they are told that the mediswval Church 
drew up a canon which prohibits them, 
they answer, naturally enough, that 
they have scant respect for the illumi- 
nation of the Church in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. They ac- 
knowledge that the Prayer-book ex- 
plicitly forbids these unions, but they 
do not see why. 

This uncertainty in the minds of 
Church-people constitutes a somewhat 
grim peril for the Church, and the sit- 
uation can only be saved by an exer- 
cise on the part of its leaders of a cau- 
tion which thus far they have not ex- 
hibited, Bishops on the eve of a visit 
to the States and to British posses- 
sions where these marriages are per- 
mitted have charged their clergy and 
their people not to touch the unclean 
thing till their lordships can returo 
and explain themselves at greater 
length. Incumbents with a desire to 
make it clear. that they, at any rate, 
would not be “marked men,” have in- 
formed all whom it may concern that 
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the Act will make no difference in 
their uncompromising hostility to any 
marriage within the prohibited de- 
grees. And these, because they speak 
the most loudly, are heard as if there 
were no other voice to hear, whereas 
both among clergy and laftty—witness 
the letters to the Times of “Decanus” 
and “Episcopus” and the considerable 
number of Parliamentary Churchmen 
who voted for the Bill—there are many 
who take, conscientiousty and as Chris- 
tian men, the opposite view. There 
is, perhaps, not much doubt that the 
majority of Churchmen, if they could 
be polled, would be found to be against 
the Act, but there is no means of poll- 
ing them, Judging from the utter- 
ances of the Bishops thus far, we may 
assume that they are by a still greater 
majority against it; even the Bishop 
of Hereford urged the Upper House 
not to pass it. As for Convocation, 
which cannot sit until next February, 
it is certain that though in the discus- 
sion the men of reason would give a 
good account of themselves, the more 
fanatical sort would come best out of 

division. Opinion in the Church is 
so divided—just as it is among those 
who take a merely social view of the 
question—that it is impossible to hope 
for a pronouncement whose unanimity 
would carry COnviction or deserve re- 
spect. Hence the crying need for cau- 
tion and for fidelity to that comprehen- 
siveness which, since the Reformation, 
has kept the Church of England con- 
scious of her national mission and safe 
from the narrowing bigotries of the 
sects. The Bishops, as they cannot 
hope to coerce, would do well to realize 
that they must be fair to those of their 
clergy who may differ from them and 
to such few lay-people as are likely 
to take advantage of the Act. They 
must expect that a few incumbents 
will be ready to solemnize these mar- 
riages, and that more, who scruple to 
take part in the ceremony themselves, 


will yet not refuse to place their 


church at the service of the contracting 
parties. In fact, it had better be 
recognized that one clause in the Table 
of Kindred and Affinity is, as it were, 
in abeyance until such time as Parlia- 
ment repeals the Act or Convocation, 
with consent of the Crown, strike out 
the clause, 

For consider the consequences that 
must follow from an out-and-out de- 
termination on the part of the clergy 
to refuse to grant those privileges 
which this Statute enacts. They will 
inevitably find themselves isolated 
from many of the laity as regards a 
matter in which all humanity are 
deeply concerned. Already through 
some unfortunate blunder, the Act has 
done this to some extent, for by leav- 
ing in force the pains and penalties at- 
taching to a clergyman who marries 
his deceased wife's sister, the Act puts 
the clergyman in one class and the lay 
man in another. if the clergyman 
chooses to stand on the ground of his 
citizenship, he may avail himself of his 
liberty under the Act; but if he wishes 
to retain his status as a clergyman, he 
must forbear. This is bad enough, 
though it is so little realized as to have 
no great effect on the public mind at 
present, But a much more serious 
cleavage would be made between par- 
son and layman if it were once seen 
that the former is determined to deny 
to the latter the privileges which Par- 
liament has deliberately granted him, 
and if the men whose solemn preroga- 
tive it is to uphold obedience to estab- 
lished authority in a matter which, as 
the Bishop of Liverpool, for instance, 
has admitted, does not violate moral- 
ity, were to become the exponents of 
resistance and of anarchy. All this 
would be true if the clergy were 
merely the ministers of an independent 
denomination, anxious to seek a bubble 
reputation by going to prison for con- 
science’ sake. But those incumbents 
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who are announcing in parish maga- 
zines that “their” church shall not be 
used for these marriages forget that 
the chufch is “theirs” in a sense which 
is limited by the responsibilities of 
the Church to the State. No one could 
complain of a parson who placed the 
whole question before his people in or- 
der to convince them, if he can, that 
no Christian man or woman ought to 
marry within this degree. If so, well 
and good. The Act gives the liberty. 
The pious Churchmen will not use the 
liberty, others may follow their ex- 
ample. But defiance, to speak frankly, 
must lead straight to Disestablish- 
ment, and Disestablishment, though in 
some respects it might benefit the 
Church, would be a distinct and de- 
plorable loss to the Nation. It is in 
The Outlook. 


ON THE 





BELLES 





OR THE 


XX XIX. — Lire. 


Ah, my brethren, what is life? 
That is the question that I came here 
to answer—here in this old rambling 
country house all among the fens, 
where a man has table space for his 
papers, and ink by the gallon, and 
plenty of pens, and all the best ser- 
mons on the shelves, 

What is life? I pause for a reply, or 
at least I should pause if I had not 
backed myself to write this kind of 
thing at the rate of ten thousand 
words a day for ever and ever; and to 
pause and think is fatal. Easier is it 
to write on. Life, it has been wisely 
remarked, is simpler when one has 
friends than it is alone. Friends! Ah, 
my brethren, what a beautiful thought 
is there! Such thoughts are worth a 
guinea a pew. Some philosophers 
have devoted time and thought to trac- 
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this respect that the non-possumus atti- 
tude of the Bishops seems to us so pur- 
blind and so perilous. Hoe Ithacus 
velit. Here is Mr. Asquith waiting pa- 
tiently till Blijah’s mantle falls upen 
him, and nothing loth to find some 
cause that will give him a chance of 
qualifying for the mantle more quickly. 
He has had a Disestablishment meas- 
ure in his hands before, and he would 
not be sorry to handle a still larger 
one and make it, this time, a success. 
He would be all the more ready be- 
cause in his way he has a distinct love 
for the Church of England and would 
disestablish it for its good. Is the ec- 
clesiastical viciousness of marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister so indis- 
putably established as to be worth this 
risk? 
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ing backwards all our emotions to 
their primal origin; and it is undoubt- 
edly true that in the intensest and 
most passionate relationships of life— 
the love of a man for a woman, or a 
mother for a child—there is a large 
admixture of something physical, in- 
stivctive, and primal. Put ia another 
war. the discovery of these shrewd 
and penetrating philosophers is that 
men and women are human after all. 
How interesting that is! What a les- 
son it teaches. 

Again, my brethren, I have observed 
that there are infinite grades of friend- 
ship, beginning with the  friend- 
ship which is a mere ceamerederie aris- 
ing out of habit and proximity; and 
every one ought to be capable of form- 
ing this last relationship. It is said 
that in countries where oxen are used 
for ploughing in double harness, there 
are touching instances of an ox pining 
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away, and even dying, if he loses his 
This is horri- 
poor brother!” 
Death of all 


accustomed yoke-fellow. 
ble to “Alas, 
| cannot exclaim. 
kinds hurts but the death 
ox who has not read the Upton 


me. my 
but 
of an 


Letters 


lie; 


is dreadful indeed. 

And then there grada- 
tions, such as the friendships of old 
and young, pupils and masters, parents 
and children, nurses and nurslings, em- 
ployers and servants, all of them in a 
unequal friendships, but all use- 


are infinite 


way 
ful to us in such a survey of the situa- 
tion as this is 
Friendship must be 
survive certain tests. 
ticed, for instance, by 
phers that few young women continue 
in the old terms of intimacy after one 
become engaged to the 
This is very sad, 


very strong to 
It has been no- 


great philoso- 


of them has 
of the other. 
but oh so true. 


hance 


[Ten pages omitted.| 


Fifthly, my brethren, remember this, 
that we pay a price for our qualities: 
the thistle, I have observed, cannet 
become the vine, or the oak the rose. 
we are; or, in other 


We are what 


luach. 
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what we are not 
There 
surface 


words, not 
This is an invariable rule of life. 
are, of course, 


frauds, by which a bald man may be 


we are 


deceptions, 
come to all appearances a hairy man, 
or a blonde a brunette. But these iso- 
lated cases do not touch the heart of 
the relation to its 


root, 


matter, have no 


We are what we are. Thus one 
man is a local preacher, and another 
an essayist, and another a mixture of 
both. book 
every week; another man writes only 
one book all life, but 
afresh every week under a new title. 


One man writes a new 


his issues it 


[Ten more pages omitted.| 


So far had I written when it seemed 
to me that it would be well to see the 
reflection of my beliefs in some other 
mind, and so I lured two harmless old 
ladies into the front pew apd let them 
have it straight from the shoulder 
What they said I have not room to re- 
peat, but they need not have been 
so touchy 
brethren.” It was a very natural slip 
in one so fluent as myself. Still, it 


lost me another couple of friends. 


about being calied “my 
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A book just published in London by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin possesses an unu- 
interest, both “by reason of the 
author’s personality and of his death 
on the eve of publication. Haji A. 
Browne was an Irishman by birth, but 
lived many years among Muhamadans 
as one of the faith, and disguised as 
a Turk made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
He became editor of the “Egyptian 
Herald,” and later held an official ap- 
pointment in Egypt. He utilized his 
exceptional knowledge of the native 


sual 


temperament and aspirations in this 
posthumous work, “Bonaparte § in 
Sgypt and the Egyptians of To-day.” 


“The Precious Things of Saint 
Peter,” by Rev. Martin Stoddard How- 
ard of Wilbraham is a collection of six 
brief discourses, preached from a rural 
pulpit, and adapted to the service of 
communion, They derive their title 
from the texts, all of which are from 
St. Peter, and all describe something 
as “precious,”—the blood of Christ, the 
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living stone chosen of God, the chief 
corner stone, the Saviour believed in, 
the trial of faith, and the exceeding 
great promises of God. This is an in- 
teresting grouping of texts, and the 
sermons pivoting upon them are di- 
rect, spiritual and helpful in a high 
degree. 





Miss Anne Gardner Hale seems to be 
a new writer and her story of “The 
Closed Balcony” indicates that she 
will be a favorite with children. A 
pleasant little mystery, a touch of ro- 
mance sufficiently simple to be within 
childish comprehension, and a chroni- 
cle of the myriad incidents of life in a 
large family make up a very agreeable 
story of a type old fashioned indeed, 
but never out of favor with children. 
Clark Publishing Company. 


Messrs. Macmillan announce a new 
pocket edition of the prose works of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, to be completed 
in eighteen fortnightly volumes, begin- 
ning next month; and a new and 
cheaper edition of the novels of Mrs. 


Henry Wood—over three dozen _ vol- 
umes altogether—to be published 
weekly. As proof of the continued 


popularity of Mrs. Wood’s books it is 
stated that the sales of the authorized 
editions in England alone now reach 
a total of nearly five million copies. 


Two small volumes of literary ap- 
preciation published by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co, attract attention by their pretty 
typographic dress. “The Pure Gold of 
Nineteenth Century Literature’ by 
Professor William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale, is an attempt to appraise in brief 
compass the chief literary values of 
the period. The sketch suffers from 
undue condensation, which gives an 
air of arbitrary judgment to opinions 
which might have been sustained by 
reasons. “The Idylls and the Ages,” 
by Professor John Franklin Genung, 
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is an “appreciation” of Tennyson's 
Idyls of the King, illuminated by com- 
parisons of Tennyson and Browning. 
It is well considered, but written with 
somewhat too great nicety of style. 


The Speelberch de Lovenjoul bequest 
to the French Institute, with three or 
four exceptions, comprises all the MSS. 
of Balzac’s novels, some bound and 
others in a loose state, and many cov- 
ered with coffee stains; the greater 


number are accompanied by the 
printer’s “proofs.” The collection of 
Théophile Gautier contains all his 


works except two articles dating from 
1836, and includes 800 letters, draw- 
ings in water colors and otherwise. 
Of Sainte-Beuve there are 3,000 let- 
ters, the unpublished manuscript of 
“Arthur,” and an annotated example 
of the “Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe.” 
There are also a “journal intime” and 
fragmentary pieces by George Sand, as 
well as numerous documents concern- 
ing Mérimée, Lamennais, and others. 


To draw the bow of Ulysses, or to 
pull Excalibur from the rock which 
holds it, is no mean ambition, and the 
experiment of Francis Coutts in poet- 
izing the Arthurian legend is interest- 
ing and commendable although his 
strength is not equal to wielding the 
mighty weapon of Tennyson. He has 
written two poems and two dramatic 
episodes showing the birth, life and 
death of Arthur, the cloistering of Gue- 
nevere and Lancelot and their death, 
and, as he tells the story with many 
an echo of Tennyson, he gives his read- 
ers a melancholy pleasure marred 
somewhat by superfluous changes and 
exchanges of names, and by the inter- 
polation of incidents inconsistent with 
the main legend. It is the occasional 
noble verse, the musical passage here 
and there which loudly plead for gen- 
tle judgment upon his work. Readers 
who know not Tennyson, and Mr. How- 
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ells credits the existence of such for- 
lorn creatures, will find him purely 
pleasing. John Lane. 

“Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Thinker,’ by Professor Richard G. 
Moulton of the University of Chicago, 
(The Macmillan Co.) is a reissue under 
a new title of the author’s “The Moral 
System of Shakespeare” and still car- 
ries the old title through the body of 
the book. The change in titles is made 
because of the not unnatural expecta- 
tion aroused by the first title that the 
author had essayed a systematization 
of Shakespeare when, in fact, he was 
expressing a protest against the over- 
systematization of others. To make 
his meaning more clear, Professor 
Moulton has re-written his Introduc- 
tion, but has left the work, apart from 
this, practically unchanged. The pres- 
ent work supplements the same au- 
thor’s “Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist” and is intended primarily for 
the general reader, although the addi- 
tion of formal schemes of plot of the 
plays, in an appendix, suggests use 
also as a textbook. 


Mrs. Josephine Daskam Bacon is a 
wellspring of pleasure in a world of in- 
vestigations, reforms, counsels of per- 
fection, and other uneasy things, and 
her “The Domestic Adventurers” is a 
story for all women to find soul satis- 
fying. Certainly it is vulgar to discuss 
the servants, wherefore nobody neg- 
lects an opportunity to discuss them; 
certainly it is right to treat them with 
kindness, delicacy and _ generosity, 
wherefore it is that those who pursue 
that course are badly served and famil- 
iarly addressed, and so “The Domestic 
Adventurers” will be the delight of 
every feminine club in the American 
Federation. It tells of three women 
who hired a tiny house in order to free 
themselves from the thraldom of jani- 
tors and landladies and kept house ac- 
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cording to the light within them, 
which was darkness so nearly Egyp- 
tian that it is small wonder that a fire 
came to them by way of compensation, 
Their adventures and their love sto- 
ries are told in a manner as near per- 
fection as can be desired by con- 
sciously imperfect readers. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


In few directions has the modern 
science of war made more rapid and 
startling advances than in submarine 
warfare, and a complete and up-to- 
date history of the submarine craft of 
to-day may be hopelessly antiquated 
five years from now. Yet every stage 
in the history of this development is 
important and interesting. In no sin- 
gle volume, probably, may so much be 
learned upon the subject as in “Sub- 
marine Warfare Past and Present,” 
written by the late Herbert C. Fyfe, 
and newly published in a second edi- 
tion, revised by John Leyland and fur- 
nished with an Introduction by <Ad- 
miral Sir Edmund Freemantle. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) Mr. Fyfe’s work was 
published in 1902, but progress in sub- 
marine construction has been so rapid 
in the interval that Mr. Leyland has 
found it necessary to omit one chapter 
of the earlier work and to add two in 
its place. Thus revised, the book 
covers the whole history of the subject 
from the earliest experiments to the 
present time. It is written with suf- 
ficient fulness of detail and is fur- 
nished with fifty-four illustrations. 


Mr. Arthur Lilley’s “Francois Rabe- 
lais” has no rival except a biography 
written some fifty years ago and leaving 
untold the greater part of a story con- 
cerning which the world is naturally 
curious. Mr. Lilley avails himself to 
the full of the newly discovered source 
of knowledge of the subject, the writ- 
ings of Rabelais himself and his in- 
terpretations are very ingenious and 
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yet entirely consistent. He introduces 
many long extracts containing autobi- 
ographical matter, he discusses his 
books in succession and devotes spe- 
cial chapters to his art and philosophy 
and he supplies an excellent index. 
He also discusses the question of 
Rabelais’s heterodoxy at some length 
and this seems superfluous, inasmuch 
as all his works are on the Index. 
Whatsoever may be the failings of the 
Catholic church, she assuredly knows 
whether or not an author fulfills her 
conception of orthodoxy. Perhaps her 
judgment might very well be included 
in the list of authorities on Rabelais 
included in the excellent bibliography 
appended to the biography. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


Mr. Robert Hichens never conde- 
scends to write similar successive 
novels, but “Barbary Sheep” seems to 
have been suggested by “The Call of 
the Blood,” of which it is the antithe- 
sis, illustrating the fascination of un- 
likeness, as that illustrated the fascina- 
tion of resemblance. The heroine, a 
stupid person who mistakes her dis- 
content for genius, and is married to 
a sensible man with a keen relish for 
sport, being left to her own devices 
in a hotel on the edge of the Sahara. 
amuses herself with starlight and 
moonlight rambles with an Arab who 
knows only the Arabic way of playing 
the game. The play continues under 
the eyes of various perfectly clear- 
sighted natives, until one of them, in- 
fluenced by cupidity opens the bus- 
band’s eyes, and it comes to a swift 
and sudden end not likely to be fore- 
seen by the reader. The heroine’s im- 
becility is of a sort existing only in a 
country in which feminine foolishness 
is assiduously cultivated, but in Eng- 
land Lady Wyverne is a “not impos- 
sible she,” and Mr. Hichens draws her 
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to the last line. Having achieved the 
feat, perhaps he will be so good as to 
return to his better work of com- 
memorating honorable women. There 
are not so many who can accomplish 
it that he can be spared. Harper & 
Brothers. 


The possible poignancy of the strug- 
gle between the German desiring to 
forbid the Hebrew to enter his social 
circle, and the Hebrew refusing to per- 
ceive why he may not stand within 
the charmed bounds is set forth with 
cruel directness in Professor Max Nor- 
dau’s “A Question of Honor.” The 
work is a four-act play turning upon 
the intolerable position of a girl re- 
garded as a Gentile although her father 
is a renegade Jew, and the still more 
difficult position of her lover, the “‘lib- 
eral” son of the strictest of the chosen 
people. The kindred of the girl’s Chris- 
tian mother tell her that such a mar- 
riage is pollution although she is the 
child of a similar union; her brother 
declaims against the dishonor that her 
behavior will bring upon him, a Ger- 
man officer; and at last forces a duel 
upon her lover and kilis him, and then 
she finds that her lover’s parents de- 
spise the Gentile in her as bitterly as 
her Christian kindred despise the He- 
brew portion in her blood. The in- 
exorable character of the forces sepa- 
rating her from her lover is more 
clearly revealed by each successive 
scene. There is no reason, no logic, no 
common sense, not even a perception 
of expediency in the blind hatred of 
the Jew, and consequently it is irre- 
sistible. The imagined Fate of Greek 
tragedy was less cruel, less paralyzing, 
less destructive of all happiness within 
its influence, and Dr, Nordau displays 


great skill in showing the effects 
of the baleful passion. J. W. Luce 
& Co, 








